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T was a regular case of jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the 
fire when I took that awful step in 
life which I shall allude to more 
particularly in due course. I 
thought I was avoiding the Cha- 
rybdis which has dogged my very 
existence since childhood, and in I 
tumbled into Scylla, and once in its 
surging waves it seems impossible 
that I shall ever get out. 

I have no hesitation in saying 
that the stage and its accessories, 
things dramatic, and tastes theatri- 
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cal have combined together to work 
my, ruin. I might have been a 
great man had it not been for the 
fatal fascination of the footlights— 
there’s a delightful alliteration— 
which disturbed the innocence of 
my childlike mind ; stopped the pro- 
gress of my boyish intellect, and 
marred the glory of my manhood’s 
career. 

Iremember so well my first visit 
to the play. I was a budding blos- 
som of some eight or nine summers, 
and was led astray from the paths 
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of rectitude by a mild young curate 
and an Oxford undergraduate. I 
was a mild-looking, innocent child, 
who didn’t say much but thought a 
great deal ; and as I stood meekly, as 
usual, undergoing those torturing 
operations which are necessary from 
e application of a broken comb to 
a flowing head of hair, I was told 
by the good creature who was con- 
ducting the said operation that I 
was to go to the play end see the 
‘Lady of Lyons.’ My fanciful, 
and not geographical imagination 
pictured the scene at once. I thought 
that I was to see a female Van Am- 
burgh lashing wild beasts into fury 
in an odoriferous den. I didn’t 
think so much of the treat, for I had 
seen all this with my nurse every 
year at Bartholomew Fair. 
wanted to see a realization of the 
penny plain and twopence coloured 
figures; a Brobdingnagian edition 
of my toy play-house, with the in- 
evitable Miller and his Men, and 


not a mere menagerie. The surprise 
was all the _——. 
They me first of all, in order 


that the visit to the play might be 
done in an orthodox mammer, to a 
quaint, out-of-the-way chop-house 
in the City, close to the Royal Ex- 
change. Iwas to be prepared for 
my dramatic treat with a good 
dinner. This a a 
¢ impression on my juvenile 
ain for @ queer ceremony 
took place on our entering its por- 
tals. In a glass larder, such as one 
sees in old inns, alongside of the 
bar, was arranged a series of raw 
chops and steaks, a tumbled mass 
of uncooked flesh. My friends, who 
were evidently old hands and un- 
derstood the ceremony, seized u 
two Pos forks, and having eac 
stabbed an inviting chop, bore their 
dinner off in triumph to the cook, 
who stood at a roaring fire in the 
centre of the room. I did the same. 
Before our eyes the chops were 
frizzled to perfection, the master of 
each looking on with the eye of a 
connoisseur ; and I am bound to say 
that the pleasant memory of that 
first City chop lingers around me 


And oh! what a treat when I 
found out what the theatre was 


really like, and what a feeling of 
astonishment and awe crept over 
me as I sat in the darke: house 
between my friends in the pit. 
Young fellows went to the pit in 
those days, and were not ashamed 
of it. The play did for me entirely, 
and I am proud to say that my dra- 
matic tastes were so far developed 
that I preferred the play to the pan- 
tomime. Of the latter I have dis- 
tinct recollections to this day. Its 
subject was ‘Good Queen Bess and 
the Earl of Leicester ;’ and‘I remem- 
ber a very funny scene in which 
Queen Elizabeth went through the 
mysteries of the toilette behind a 
screen, and was interrupted on 
every possible occasion by obtrusive 
courtiers whom she addressed over 
the top. Then there was a scene 
outside Kenilworth Castle, and the 
zakish Leicester returned home ve 
late at night, and Amy Robsart ad- 
from an 
y ended 
by throwing out the 
baby and shutting out poor Leices- 
ter. 


From that moment Miss Thalia 
held me powerfully im her clutches. 
Regularly every holiday I sneaked 
off to the theatre on every available 
opportunity, and I had seen ‘ Ham- 
let’ several times before I was 
twelve years old, 

My ruling passion did not desert 
me in that unfortunate period of 
a human being’s existence inter- 
vening between beyheod and man- 
hood. I allude to that unhappy 
time when men despise one, boys 
chaff one, and women feel that we 
are no companions for them. My 
worthy parents knowing that I was 
terribly in the way at home, fondly 
imagined that they were paving the 
way for a grand intellectual career 
when they turned me out of the 
domestic nest, and urged my attend- 
ance at the excellent evening classes 
then first inaugurated at King’s 
College in the Strand. 

What did I do? 

I spent the kindly pittance they 
bestowed upon me for the humble 
omnibus to and from home, in 4 
ticket for the pit at the Strand and 
Olympic theatres. It is true that I 
had to walk instead of riding, but 
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to make up for that not too hard 
contingency, I watched Robson 
through his extraordinary career in 
the little theatre in Wych Street, 
and fell head over ears in love with 
Marie Wilton in her best burlesque 
days at the Strand. 

My conduct was not strictly ho- 
nest, but the temptation was very 
great. Perhaps my confession may 
act as an instructive warning. 

From the old King’s College days 
I have hardly missed seeing the 
first night’s performances of any 
great dramatic novelty in London. 

I thought I was really turning 
over a new leaf, when, tired of 
bachelordom and loneliness, I medi- 
tated exchanging a shirt-buttonless 
existence for one of cosiness by the 
domestic hearth. 

The old saying has it that ‘ we 
never know when we are well off.’ 
Tt has been proved only too true in 
my case, for instead of leaving 
behind theatrical dissipations with 
club dinners and bachelor’s smoking 
| it seems that married life 

brought with it a renewal of 
dramatic joys. 

I was on my honeymoon when it 
first struck me what a mistake I 
had made. 1 remember the time 
and the circumstance well. We 
were on Chippenham platform wait- 
ing for a down train, and there met 
our first mutual acquaintance’ since 
in ‘a ring of blushing bridesmaids 
we had vowed all sorts of impos- 
sibilities in a nervous fever of tre- 
pidation. Charles Barry was an ex- 
cellent fellow, and at any other 
time we would both have been de- 
lighted to see him, but just at that 
particular period we did not want 
to see any creature that we knew on 
earth. We felt somehow rather 
ashamed of ourselves, and when we 
had got rid of our congratulatory 
friend I opened my heart to Milly, 
and in the course of a sentimental 
thapsody on the delights of solitude, 
and while planning our delicious 
future by the fireside in ‘The Nest, 
at Brompton, 8.W., I asked her 
What treat of all she would like best 
during the coming winter months. 

I own that I was weak enough to 

zine that she would answer, 
looking tenderly up into my face, 


that the best treat of all would be 
to see me lying Samson-like at her 
feet reading scraps of Tennyson or 
Tupper. 

But I was wrong. She had evi- 
dently been waiting for the favour- 
able opportunity, for she replied 
without a moment’s hesitation— 

* Let us go alone and see all the 
Christmas pantomimes and bur- 
lesques.’ 

‘But I didn’t know you liked 
theatres ? 

* Fred, I adore the play!’ 

I was in for it. I felt it; I knew 
it; but I uttered no word of ex- 
postulation. 

I kept my promise like a man, 
and on Boxing-night behold us like 
twin turtle-doves sitting meekly in 
those indescribably comfortable 
stalls at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Milly insists upon my relating 
our experiences, and since up to this 
time I have never ventured to cross 
madame on one single point, I pro- 
ceed to fulfil her peremptory in- 
junctions. I must take care what 
Iam about, for whilst I write she 
comes occasionally from the other 
side of the room, and looking over 
my shoulder corrects my facts, and 
not unfrequently cavils at my cri- 
ticism. 

There is certainly an air of opu- 
lence and magnificence in Covent 
Garden and all its surroundings. 
There are no hitches there. Every- 
thing works smoothly. All is har- 
monious, stately, and in order. The 
orchestra is on a large scale, and so 
is the scenery, and so are the ballet 
girls. The audience seemed afraid 
to behave like a Boxing-night au- 
dience. There was no whistling, 
no showers of orange-peel, no 
screams from the gallery for a 

jpular air. The house was prettily- 
Edaved, and did not descend to the 
vulgarity of familiarities, even on 
such a holiday as Boxing-night. 
Somehow or other as we sat there 
in those glorious stalls we could not 
dissociate Covent Garden from the 
Opera. We saw the pantomime, 
masks, and the foolery; the clown 
and the red-hot poker, and the 
sausages ; but the pantomime at the 
big house impressed us more by its 
stateliness than by its fun. 

Ha 
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Of the consummate taste and 
attention to art in its smallest de- 
tails displayed in the getting-up of 
the pantomime there can be no 
question. In no other theatre in 
London have we seen such richness 
of costume and perfection of glitter 
as in that great scene in the‘ Regions 
of the White Diamond ’ painted by 
Mr. Matt Morgan, the clever illus- 
trator of ‘The Tomahawk,’ and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Augustus Harris, the 
monarch of English stage managers. 
In no other theatre have we seen 
such a well-drilled and superb corps 
de ballet, moving like clock-work, 
gorgeous in gems, and beauty, and 
only too much painted as to their 
cheeks. That was the one fault; an 
error which no stage manager in the 
world has a chance of obviating. 

This is a great scene, which, call- 
ing into requisition, as it does, all 
the kingly Covent Garden accesso- 
ries, such as its band, its stage, its 
scenery, its corps de ballet, its dresses, 
its jewels, and its dancers, is quite 
unequalled in London. But the 


scene by which this year’s Covent 


Garden pantomime will be remem- 
bered is the exquisite glade in Sher- 
wood Forest, painted by Mr. Hawes 
Craven. Realism in landscape- 
painting has hardly ever gone fur- 
ther on the stage than in this charm- 
ing picture. lt is simplicity itself. 
One glorious oak spreads its mighty 
boughs right across the stage, while 
the details ofgreenery and underwood 
are truthful to Nature and in perfect 
taste. Here come Robin Hood’s 
merry men, headed by Miss Amy 
Sheridan, most beautiful of women 
and most incompetent of actresses. 
The merry men are by no means 
flashily dressed. All their dresses 
are simple, but they are all made of 
good materials and they all fit. If 
managers only knew what critical 
eyes there are in every audience! 
The finale of the dance between the 
green-coated foresters and the red- 
petticoated villagers, framed as they 
are by Mr. Craven’s delicious pic- 
ture, makes up as tasteful a show as 
the stage has seen for some time 
past. If one thing of all others 
was wanted at Covent Garden, with 
all its heavy magnificence, it was a 
libretto with some sparkle in it. 
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Why, Offenbach’s ‘ Grand Duchesse’ 
was crushed by the weight of this 
t theatre; and what does Mr. 
ilbert a’ Beckett do to dissipate the 
gloom? Why, he provides a book 
on the combined stories of ‘The 
Babes in the Wood and Robin Hood’ 
so dull and dreary that not even the 
genuine fun of Mr. John Clarke and 
Mr. Stoyle, or the pantomime fool- 
ing of the Messrs. Payne, pére et /ils, 
can make any capital out of it. In 
four-and-twenty heavy pages we 
have but four songs. Here is a 
specimen of one of the lengthy, 
——- speeches with which the 
ibretto is freely interspersed— 


Rosms Hoop. Ay, without delay, 
My merry men, thus we must end our day. 
Some right, some left; seize every hedge and 

lane— 

And arm yourselves to have a tough campaign, 
With all the newest dodges on the cards, 
But hold there—don’t apply to the Horse 

Guards, 

Put on your armour-plating quick, but hold— 

Though plated, prove yourselves as good as 
gold. 

Are we agreed ? (all shout) you hear that bold 
reply; 

Each man of them is game to dv or die. 

Too long this Baron with us has tampered, 

And now our very pic nic he has hampered. 

Sherwood’s a pleasant place, and yet each beau 

May find another rendezvous you know. 

The Baron’s not too well quite fit to kill, 

So come, adjourn! try Arrow-on-the-I1l. 


No wonder that folks yawn and 
get restless before the transforma- 
tion scene is developed. Covent 
Garden is too grand for a panto- 
mime; it is superb for a spectacle. 
The Paynes, as usual, make capital 
out of a bedroom scene, but every 
year it strikes one more and more 
that there is a vast amount of same- 
ness in the Paynes’ fun. They are 
funny, no doubt, but the constant re- 
petition of that jiggy walk across the 
stage, unrelieved by adonkey or some 
novelty, is apt to grow wearisome. 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard, the Nestor 
of pantomime-writers, is thoroughly 
skilled in his art, and is intimately 
acquainted with his audience a 
Drury Lane. We heard the ripple 
of the children’s voices ringing 
through the theatre long before we 
had taken our seats ; and once in the 
theatre it was easy enough to se 
that dear old Drury is of all other 
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houses the home of Christmas pan- 
tomime. Look at that row of fair- 
haired children straining over the 
velvet ledge of the dress-circle, and 
clapping their hands and shoutin 
with delight at the huge paste 
giants introduced into the very first 
scene. How they enjoy the fun! 
Pater and Materfamilias are behind 
with married daughters and mar- 
riageable sons ; and if the truth were 
to be told there is little doubt that 
down below are cook and housemaid 
in the pit, and up above the page- 
boy in the gallery. Merriment and 
laughter flow freely and unchecked 
at Drury Lane. There is no re- 
straint, no sombre sadness here. 
The house is brilliant with light and 
happy faces, and rings again and 
again with genuine mirth. It did 
our hearts good to look round the 
house,; but this is not said in any 
disparagement to the pantomime, 
which is excellent. 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard, wisely, as 
we thought, has chosen one popular 
subject, that of ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer,’ well known to children, and 
he has violated no traditions or con- 
ventionalities. We didn’t want to 
see Jack the Giant Killer con- 
founded with Valentine and Orson, 
or to be pained by finding that he 
was in love with Little Miss Muffet. 
Mr. Blanchard gave us our dear Jack 
as we knew him, with his hasty- 
pudding trick and his invisible coat 
and all his paraphernalia, and never 
once shocked us with anachronisms 
or poetical licenses. Unlike other 
pantomime-writers this year, Mr. 
Blanchard has combined in his book 
genuine fun with charming fancy. 
See how fanciful is our author :— 


(The Fruit Fairies assemble. NvctTaRiIxeE 
advances to Cc.) 
Necrar. Guardians of beauty, ministers of 
mirth, 
Ye fairy forms that watch the fruits of earth! 
Who deck with liberal hand the spreading 
stems, 
And bending branches hang with clustering 


gems, 

Bright have ye made the jewelled earth appear, 

Rich with the produce of a fruitful year : 

To you the peach its luscious flavour owes, 

Through you, the melon into sweetness 
grows; 

You guard the cherry, you protect the plum, 

And your pink blossoms melting pears become. 
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Your care was needed ere the grape began, 
In generous wine to cheer the heart of man. 
And yours, ere dainty appetites could dream 
Of—rare indulgence—strawberries and cream. 
Let all your fruitful stores unfolded be, 

You are ripe enough for anything, 1 see. 


But he can be funny too, as is 
shown in the famous scene in the 
giant’s castle, wherein the wearying 
and vulgar popular air is introduced 
for the first time with some sense and 
point. 

Giaxt carefully closes door and locks it, whilst 
Jack and ADELGITHA, unobserved, delightedly 
interchange greetings. Gtaxt returns, eyes 


Jack pu but ultimately appears 


satisfied. Then producing a great key, he 
Sorces ApELerTHA back to larder, and coming 
back directly, shows Jack his bed. 


Jack. There's my bed, is it? Thank you. 





Faw (not looking). Good night. 
Jack (taking log of wood). In goes this log 
of wood— 
That for my body will the giant mistake— 
Asleep—not I! He'll find I'm wide awake. 


Jack puts block of wood under the bedclothes, and 
gets a large sugar-loaf nightcap with tassels, 
and places it on the carved end of the log, so as 
to produce the perfect resemblance to a sleeping 
person. Having accomplished this, he slips be- 
hind curtain and puts onthe Invisible Coat, 
whilst the Giant, fancying he must be asleep, 
as he hears Jack snore, takes his club, and 
glides stealthily across stage to melodramatic 
music, which changes to air of song 

Song.—J ack. 
Am— Not for Joseph.’ 
The Giant Killer is my name, 
Although you think I’m ‘ Joe,’ 
I guessed, my friend, your little game, 
And played my own one so. 
I should be green, indeed, to be 
Thus taken in, I know, 
Ah! you may try it on with me, 
It will not do for Joe, 
Not for Joe! Not for Joe! 
If he knows it, not for Joseph. 
No, no, no! There's a blow! 
Not for Joseph; oh, dear, no! 


(Graxt accompanies chorus with blows of club on 
the log.) 
Ah! you may throw your club about, 
I am safe out of its way; 
You'll wonder how I tumble out 
Alive at break of day. 
I think a little dig I shall 
Administer, and gain 
Some interest on the principal ; 
The balance may remain. 
That's for Joe. Don’t you know 
How he goes it? That's from Joseph. 


(Thrusting his sword into Giant to tune.) 
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Grant. 
Jack. 


Oh, oh, oh! 
Told you so, 
Settle Joseph—oh, dear, no! 
( Repeated.) 

(Grant, being sorely troubled by thrusts of sword, 
goes to table and takes from drawer a large 
case, labelled, ‘ Sticking Plaster which he is 
about to apply, when Jack throws off the In- 
visible Coat, and suddenly appears before him, 
to the Giant's surprise.) 

The Lane pantomime open- 
ing seemed to us just the right 
length, and in the course of two 
hours we had as much as we could 
wish of giants and dwarfs, and 
fairies, and elves, and drolis; songs, 
dances, pretty girls, and dazzle. Of 
course, in the matter of taste in 
arrangement and what not, there is 
a great contrast between this pan- 
tomime and that at Covent Garden. 
The colouring is gaudy at Drury 
Lane, harmonious at the Opera 
House; but on the whole the chil- 
dren’s vote—and may they not have 
a voice in the matter ?—would be in 
favour of Old Drury, where Mr. 
Irving, the representative of the re- 
doubtable Jack, dances a clog-dance 
in the ‘shoes of swiftness,’ which 
is applauded to the echo; where 
little Percy Roselle, as Pigwiggin, 
the captain of the drolls, makes all 
the little ones envious of his powers ; 
where Miss Poole sings as charm- 
ingly as ever, and makes us all for- 
get that Time has turned his glass ; 
and where the harlequinade, with a 
double set of pantomimists, is kept 
up with greater spirit and with 
better tricksthan mostother theatres. 

To sum up, we considered this 
pantomime by no means the best as 
regards scenic display, but certainly 
inferior to none in those details of 
rollicking fun in which children de- 
light, the children, indeed, for whom, 
we presume, the pantomime was 
written. 

We went one evening, as in 
duty bound, to see the burlesque 
on the ‘ Brigand’ at the Haymarket, 
and carried away with us very plea- 
sant reminiscences of Miss Ione 
Burke, who sang to us with charm- 
ing taste and effect the most popular 
Offenbachian airs, and played the 
brigand’s wife with consummate 
delicacy and humour. After all, it 
is quite possible to give us bur- 
lesques without vulgarity and 
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music-hall foolery. There was no 
idiotic Tom-and-Jerry horse-play at 
the Haymarket. What was done 
was done well and in good taste— 
tasty dancing, tasty singing, tasty 
scenery. The burlesque was cer- 
tainly unequal. It remark- 
ably well, but dwindled down to 
rather small beer after the first two 
seenes. One could hardly have 
thought that the same author com- 
—_ the bright little book on the 

rigand and that dreary libretto 
given us at Covent Garden, on which 
free comments have already been 
made. Mr. Gilbert a’Beckett can 
write well enough—he ought to be 
ashamed of his name if he cannot— 
when he likes. Here.is a speech 
which is sure to go well with an 
audience— 


Mas. Let's drop all this. 

Mar. What? drop it?—when it’s plain 
That Birnam wood has walked to Dunsinane! 
When London butchers cease to be intent 
On getting out of business cent. per cent., 
When British maids their own complexion 

wear, 

And don their own, and not another’s hair— 

When trashy novels cease to come to light 

And Babington has sworn that black is white— 

When foreign playwrights their just dues have 
earned — 

When lent umbrellas promptly are returned— 

When comic songs no longer make one weep— 

When Tupper fails to lull the world to sleep— 

When Poor Law Guardians their course re- 
verse, 

Make charity a blessing, not a curse— 

When oysters, without ruin, may be had— 

And Bradshaw fails to drive its readers mad— 

When a new joke a comic writer finds— 

When Bismark and Napoleon speak their 
minds— 

And Beales exists unchained to his M.A.— 

When Charing Cross has fountains that can 
play— 

When Holborn Valley all it’s cost is worth— 

And Leicester Square’s a paradise on earth— 

Then—ask me, if you like, a time to name, 

At which I’ll drop for good my little game. 

You understand me now, sir? 


And again :— 


Acs. He's going to put you in the Mus- 

trated. 

Mas. This opportunity I must not lose. 
They've often tried to get me in the noose— 
Give me a lift before a set of gapers? 

The lift I want’s a good word in the papers. 
Ats. You're short of them up here, eh? 
Mas. Which we are. 
Man. Nonsense! ‘each day he gets his 

Morning Star. 

And early too— 
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Mas. The middle of the night. 
She means that twinkling thing— 

ALB. Well, come, it’s Bright. 

Taro. Your evening sheet? 

Mar. What does he want with one? 

Mas, That’s true—All day I’m taking in 

the Sun. 

Rus. Ha! ha! 

Mas. You hear that horrid ugly laugh, 
My danger signal—that’s my Telegraph. 

My weekly drill of this imposing crew 
She calla— 

Mar. Of course, your Saturday Review. 
And as we stop the mail each morn, we boast 
That we at least take in the Morning Post. 

Mas. That’s true enough, and I’m a con- 

stant reader— 
Last Tuesday I got kicked by the off-leader. 
Up here again we frequently run foul 
Of savage beasts who treat us to a h-Owl. 
And then with the police we’ve constant rubs, 
By which our heads give Echoes from their 
Clubs. 


Mr. Compton, who played Ales- 
sandro Massaroni, never looks at 
home in a burlesque. He doesn’t 


seem to like it; but with Miss Fanny 
Wright to dance, Miss Ione Burke 
to sing, Mr. Kendal to do his best, 
and Mr. Clark to be funny, the little 
trifle seemed to go merrily enough. 
Milly preferred it to the ordinary 
burlesques of the period, and I was 


sensible of a very decided pinch at 
its conclusion, for I had dozed off 
to sleep, and it was time tc go. Well, 
sleeping in one’s stall is preferable 
to going out in the middle of the 
performance. ‘The one is an insult; 
the other vulgar. 

There was a little burletta, or bur- 
lesque, or piece of extravagance or 
what you will, which was brought 
out this year at the Olympic, and 
amused us as much as anything we 
saw in a small way. They called 
the trifle ‘Petticoat Parliament,’ 
and I found out that it was a re- 
vised version of a very old and 
favourite piece by Mr. Mark Lemon, 
called ‘The House of Ladies.’ The 
action is supposed to take place 
some hundred years hence, when 
the famous John Stuart Mill theory 
regarding womankind will be so far 
developed as to put women alto- 
gether in the ascendancy in all 
worldly matters, and keep men 
entirely in the background. These 
ladies, in the most fantastic and 
extravagant attire, visit Tatter- 
sall’s, and bet; they organize boat- 
Taces among themselves on the Ser- 
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pentine ; women play billiards while 
men content themselves with the 
harmless pastime of croquet ; and to 
wind up all this female extrava- 
gance, a special charter has been 
obtained whereby the House of 
Commons is com exclusively 
of ladies, who di feminine 
topics with much warmth and free- 
dom. This is just the kind of fan 
which is thoroughly enjoyed by 
clever girls; and as the chief 
weight of the piece falls on the 
shoulders of Miss Louisa Moore, and 
little Miss Farren, who, in boisterous 
humour, is quite unequalled on the 
stage, and whose flow of animal 
spirits never flags for an instant, it 
may easily be guessed what merri- 
ment is extracted from it. Indeed 
these two ladies enter so heart and 
soul into it, they ‘nag’ at one 
another with such admirable reality, 
and speechify at one another in such 
a genuine feminine tu quoque style, 
that one would almost imagine that 
they enjoyed the opportunity of 
‘ playing the fool’ as much as the 
audience. ‘ Petticoat Parliament’ 
is*the merest trifle, and, as far as 
plot or ingenuity is concerned, it 
hardly bears criticism; but no one 
can help laughing at the genuine 
humour of the two young ladies 
chiefly concerned in it. The house 
was in one long roar of laughter 
from beginning to end. The piece 
was charmingly dressed and 
mounted. 

And now I think I have nearly come 
to the end of my dramatic diary. 
Let me see. What else did we see? 
Oh! we went to the Lyceum, where 
ever sO many nursery stories have 
been mixed up together, ‘ Fortuna- 
tus’ and ‘Robin Redbreast and 
Jenny Wren, and ‘Tho Three 
Bears,’ and ‘The Little Man and 
Ahe Little Maid,’—rather too many, 
in my humble opinion, for an intelli- 
gible pantomime opening. The con- 
sequence was that there appeared to 
be some fogginess in the story ; and 
no doubt less through a desire on the 
part of the clever author of the book 
to mystify his audience than to the 
praiseworthy efforts of the lessee to 
give the public enough for their 
money. In the present case his 
liberality was far from being pru- 
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dent; for the trouble and confusion 
caused by double transformation 
scenes, and the absolute impossibi- 
lity of a fair hearing being given to 
the numerous artists en ,added 
to insufficient rehearsals and an in- 
efficient band, rather threatened the 
success of the pantomime at one 
time. However, thanks to the terp- 
sichorean feats of Miss Caroline 
Parkes, the charming singing of 
Miss Goodall, and the pretty grace 
of a French danseuse, one Finette, 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s venture at the 
Lyceum was no doubt ultimately 
crowned with success. It is only 
fair to state, in justice to the author 
of the Lyceum pantomime, that he 
is not responsible for many of the 
idiotic songs given from the stage 
in the course of the pantomime. 
He is one of the few writers for 
the stage whose lines scan, whose 
rhymes are faultless, and whose 
songs are admirable. Would that 
the same praise could be given toall 
his confréres! Many of them seem 
to go on the principle that any 
doggrel is good enough for a panto- 
mime. Some alarming feats of ver- 
sification and rhyme have been at- 
tempted this year; and sensitive 
ears must frequently have been 
sorely tried. 

I have now had my say on the 
principal Christmas novelties of 
1867. Several times I asked myself 
whether pantomime would ever die 
out; or whether, unchangeable as 
the fixed laws of roast beef and 
plum pudding, they will last out 
my time, and a great while longer? 
It is not because I am older than in 
the ‘ Harlequin Good Queen Bess’ 
days, which have been faithfully re- 
corded above; or because I am 
blasé—which I am not—that I un- 
hesitatingly affirm that pantomimes 
are not what they were years ago. 
I am not talking now for talking 
sake. Formerly the harlequinade 
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was the great feature of a Christmas 
pantomime; nowadays the house 
empties itself when the harlequinade 
commences, and very frequently 
barely a scene is devoted to it. How 
can it be otherwise? The opening 
of the Covent Garden pantomime 
lasted, this year, from eight o'clock 
to close upon eleven! Who has 
spirits after that for a harlequinade? 
Besides, the functions of Clown and 
Pantaloon are usurped by the pan- 
tomimists who play in the opening. 
The long comic scene in the bur- 
lesque steals from the ‘ motley crew’ 
their legitimate weapons, such as 
red-hot pokers, sausages, cats, and 
what not. Unless some retrogres- 
sion takes place, Clown, Pantaloon, 
epee pe and Columbine may just 
> well pack up their traps and be 
off. 


A pantomime is all very well in 
its way; but it is not the panto- 
mime pure and — that delights 
us. I shall go and see one every 
year, for the sake of the house. Or- 
dinary audiences are dull at the 
best; but pantomime audiences do 
one’s heart good. In pit and gal- 
lery, boxes and stalls the same good- 
fellowship and kindliness seem to 
prevail. In the dress-circle and 
boxes the long, waving hair of the 
well-dressed children is tossed to 
and fro in their unrestrained merri- 
ment. In the pit we see little 
sparkling eyes of children, perched 
on their mothers’ knees, peering 
through the heads, intent upon the 
glittering scene. Up in the gallery 
there are children, too. Some laugh, 
some sleep on their mothers’ breasts. 
Into the gallery of a theatre at 
Christmas-time many a mother 
comes for warmth for herself and 
child! Ah! happy laughing chil- 
dren! Poor dear cold sleeping chil- 
dren! What does Tiny Tim say ?— 
‘ God bless every one!’ 

CLARENCE CAPULET. 
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A MODERN VENDETTA. 
By Tae Avuruor or ‘ Barpara’s History.’ 


PART IL. 


HE new piece took immensely. 
We brought it out, first of all, 

at Reading, where we ran it for 
thirty nights without change of 
mme, and thence carried it 
through all the _ towns 
of the western and midland coun- 
ties. Crowded audiences and a 
well-stocked exchequer accompa- 
nied each step of our progress. 
Jungla’s engagement was renewed 
for another six months. The salaries 
of the entire establishment were 
raised, according to the manager’s 
promise ; whilst I, as author of the 
piece, received a gratification over 


and above my increase of weekly 
pay, in the shape of a cheque for 
ten guineas. In short, we were en- 
joying a run of unexampled success, 
and Davila was at the height of his 
prosperity. 

Yet, strangely enough, he seemed 


none the happier forit. His temper, 
on the contrary, became gloomier as 
his prospects brightened. Month 
after month went by, the tide of 
success flowed on unchecked, and 
still he who profited most grew 
daily more solitary and morose. He 
looked like a man weighed down 
with secret care. The lines about 
his niouth grew fixed and rigid, 
his eyes restless, his gait slouch- 
ing. He had never been a sociable 
man, but till now he had never 

m @ misanthrope. That he 
should turn back in the streets 
at the sight of an acquaintance, 
answer at random when spoken to, 
now suffer the merest trifle to pro- 
voke him to storms of rage, now 
permit acts of the grossest negli- 
gence to pass unrebuked,—were 
traits of character which showed 
themselves for the first time. Know- 
ing him to be a sullen-tempered 
man, we scarcely observed the 
change till it had become habitual. 
Once awake, however, to the fact, 
We talked of nothing else. 

What was it? Why was it? Had 

lost money in private specula- 


tions? Had he done anything in 
which he feared to be discovered ? 
Was his mind giving way, and were 
these the first symptoms of insanity ? 
We might well be anxious—we 
might well discuss the subject; for 
on Davila’s sagacity and energy the 
fortunes of the whole company de- 
pended. 

I have already said that my duties 
were of the most heterogeneous 
kind, and included all those which 
are understood to devolve upon an 
acting manager. As acting manager, 
therefore, I was brought into almost 
daily contact with Davila and his 
family. Let him shun others as he 
would, he was obliged to see me. 
Had he not done so, we must ere 
long have come to a stand-still; for 
I could do nothing without his 
sanction. If, therefore, he avoided 
the theatre, unwelcome as I knew 
myself to be, I was forced to seek 
him at his lodgings. At these times 
he would sit with his face turned 
from me, scarcely listening to what 
I had to say; replying in mono- 
syllables; often not replying at all ; 
and sometimes, for no apparent 
cause, breaking into sudden fits of 
savage impatience. His wife seemed 
more afraid of him than ever. Even 
the child’s presence irritated him. 
There were times when he seemed 
as if he could not bear the sight of 
her; when a stranger might almost 
have believed that he hated her. 
Knowing how the man used to 
idolize his little Lotta, this change 
struck me as the most ominous of 
alle 

‘It would be a satisfaction to 
know what is the matter with Da- 
vila,’ said Jungla, meeting me one 
morning on my way to the ma- 
nager’s lodgings. ‘He looks at me 
as if he would like to grind my 
bones to make his bread.’ 

‘He looks at every one in the 
same way,’ I replied. 

‘I think not. I believe he honours 
me with a special and peculiar aver- 
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sion. You should have seen the 
expression of his face last Saturday, 
when I went up to the treasury.’ 
‘General ill-will, believe me. I 
am going to him now with yester- 
day’s accounts, and he will treat me 
as if I were his worst enemy. There 
is little Lotta—you would fancy he 
abhorred her.’ 
The Lion King 


Hied vaguely at 
- moustache, 


looked thought- 


‘If anything goes wrong with 
Davila,’ he said, presently —‘I mean, 
if he goes mad, or, more likely still, 
commits suicide, what will become 
of that child? Mrs. Davila’s not 
her mother, and, so far as I can 
see, cares little enough about 
her.’ 

* He has money,’ I suggested. 

‘Who knows? It may be all 
muddled away in some limited or 
unlimited swindle. Then there is 
the wife to provide for; and the 
money, after all, was hers. By Jove! 
I think I should have to take little 
Lotta myself.’ 

Then en ® os ape a smile, 
he added, quick] 

‘Not but wa that would be an 
intolerable bore, you know. Alto- 
gether out of my line. More in my 
way to adopt lions than children.’ 

With this he nodded, and left me. 
In another moment I was at the 
door of Davila’s lodgings. We were 
staying at Leeds at the time, and 
the manager was in occupation of a 
first and second fioor over a shop in 
the market-place. I ran up-stairs 
and found him at the window, with 
his back towards the door by which 
I entered. 

* Well,’ he said, without looking 
round, ‘ what is it ?’ 

* Yesterday's accounts, Mr. Davila,’ 
I replied, ‘if you have leisure to go 
through them.’ 

He muttered something inaudible, 
but neither turned nor stirred. 

‘Mr. Flack, of Nottingham, has 
written, I said, arranging my papers 
on the table. ‘He wants to know 
when we are likely to be in that 
neighbourhood. Their great annual 
cattle fair comes off in about six 
weeks, and he thinks, if you could 
arrange to be there about that 
time——’ 
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*I won’t pledge myself,’ inter- 
rupted Davila, impatiently. 

‘Shall I say that we will write 
again in a week or two ?” 

‘I don’t know. I can’t tell.’ 

‘ By the way, Herr Jungla’s en- 
gagement will ex expire in a little more 
than a fortnight. 

He made a sudden movement, 
but said nothing. Having paused a 
moment for his reply, I went on. 

‘Do you wish me to say anything 
about it?’ 

* About what? 

‘ About the renewal of his engage- 
ment.’ 

He turned at last, his face ablaze 
with anger. 

‘No,’ he said, savagely; ‘not a 
word.’ 

‘ Oh, very well,’ I replied ; ‘ I had 
far rather you did it yourself. I was 
only afraid you did not know how 
time was going.’ 

‘I am not going to do it myself, 
he said, with an oath. ‘I don’t 
choose to renew the engagement. 
Herr Jungla may go.’ 

‘Herr Jungla may go? I re 
peated. ‘ Impossible!’ : 

‘Why im ible?’ 

‘ Because he is our greatest attrac- 
tion ;—because we could not carry 
on the piece without him. Why, 
it’s not many weeks since you en- 
tirely renewed all the dresses and 
decorations.’ 

‘For all that,’ he said, dropping 
into a chair, and drumming angrily 
upon the table with his knuckles, 

err J ungla may go, and you may 
tal iim so. 

ae | should be sorry to give that 
message,’ I said, ‘till you have 
thought it over.’ 

He laughed discordantly. 

Just at that moment I heard the 
child’s voice on the stairs, not prat- 
tling joyously, as happy children 
= ap but timidly, as fearing re- 

uke or question. Then, as she 
came nearer, it sank to a ‘whisper, 
and the little feet went stealing 
softly across the landing. I glanced 
from the door to the manager’s face. 
I could not have told why I looked 
at him. The impulse was involun- 
tary. But what a face it was! The 
angry flush was gone, and a dead, 
dull pallor had come there in its 
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place. His eyes were fixed upon the 
carpet, his lips ressed hard to- 
oaue, his brows knitted. He said 
nothing. He listened; and as the 
child crept by, I saw one large vein 
rise and throb upon his temple like 
an angry pulse. There was no 

sion in the face to make it terrible ; 
nothing but an ominous, intense 
suppression of emotion. What was 
the nature of that emotion? A dim, 
half- intelligible suspicion flashed 
upon me. I remembered what 
Jungla had been saying as we came 
throngh the town. I could not 
have helped speaking, had it been 
to save my life. 

‘Your little girl has improved 
very much of late,’ I said. ‘I was 
quite surprised yesterday to find her 
reading one of the stories in “ Sand- 
ford and Merton.” She scarcely 
knew her letters six months ago.’ 

He looked up confusedly, as hear- 
ing, but not taking in the sense of 
my words. 

‘Were it only on her account,’ I 
continued, ‘ you would scarcely wish, 
I should think, to lose Herr Jungla. 
It would break her little heart to be 
parted from him.’ 

He sprang to his feet like a mad- 
man; broke into a storm of incohe- 
rent curses; swore that Jungla 
should go, though it were to ruin 
him ten times over; then, exhausted 
by the force of his own fury, dropped 
back into his chair, laid his fread 
down upon the table, and sobbed 
like a child. 

‘Td give all I have,’ he cried, 
‘never to have seen his face! We 
Were happy enough once. I didn’t 
want her to be clever; she was 
clever enough for me. I only 
wanted her to love me. And she 
= love me—I was all the world to 

er |’ 

I was oy affected. I saw it 
all now, and I pitied him from the 

m of my heart. The man’s 
whole being was rooted in the child, 
and he was enduring torments of 
{alouey. I tried to comfort him; 

ut he would not be comforted. 

*No, no!’ he said; ‘ it is of no use. 
I know better. He has robbed me 
of my child. Oh, curse him! I 
hate him !—I hate him!’ 

I went from the house that morn- 
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ing more troubled than I would 
have cared to confess. What should 
I say to Jungla? That Davila did 
actually hate him I could no longer 
— _ . was no mere 
gure of speec e hated him 
with a Corsican’s hatred—with a 
hatred that was eating away his own 
heart—that might end in madness 
—that must lead to ruin. I made 
no further effort to get Jungla’s en- 
gagement renewed. I had an in- 
stinctive feeling that the sooner all 
business relations were over between 
them, the better for both. I knew, 
of course, that we could ill afford to 
lose the Lion King and his lions, or 
to withdraw ‘The Prince of Cyprus’ 
from our bills. But I also knew 
that the present state of things could 
not long go on except at the cost of 
absolute destruction, and that to 
bring Davila back to his former self 
was, at this moment, the one obj 
of paramount importance. Acting, 
therefore, upon this unwelcome con- 
viction, I gave Jungla to understand 
that he would be free, at the expira- 
tion of his term, to make whatever 
arrangements or engagements he 


pleased. 

To say that he was not taken by 
surprise would be untrue. He knew 
his own value, and could pretty well 
estimate what Davila’s loss would 
be on ‘ The Prince of Cyprus’ alone. 
He smiled, however, shrugged his 


shoulders, and took it coolly 
enough. 

‘As Mr. Davila pleases,’ he said. 
‘I told you that he honoured me 
with a special aversion, and here is 
proof positive of the same. Well, 
chacun & son goit. I rejoice to find 
that our friend can afford to indulge 
his little prejudices after so expensive 
a fashion.’ 

This was all the comment he 
made. He expressed no regret, be- 
trayed no annoyance, said not one 
word of little Lotta. But I observed 
after this that he seemed as if he 
could scarcely let her out of his sight 
for ten minutes together. 

At length, some three or four days 
having gone by, he announced his 
intention of running over to yoy 
to make arrangements for the hi 
of the theatre in Dunlop Street, 
where he purposed giving a series of 
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ig age on his own responsibi- 
ity. Now the journey from Leeds 
to Glasgow occupies rather more 
than eight hours each way, and we 
were playing the ‘ Prince of Cyprus’ 
every night, except on Saturdays, 
when we gave a morning per- 
formance instead. Moreover, as 
all who have sojourned in North 
Britain know but too well, there is 
no midday travelling on Scottish 
lines on Sundays. So Jungla’s 
only course was to start from 
Leeds immediately after the morn- 
ing performance on Saturday, ar- 
riving in Glasgow between eleven 
and twelve at night; spending his 
Sunday in Glasgow; leaving again 
for Leeds at about a quarter to 
eleven on Monday morning, and just 
getting back in time to fling himself 
into a fly, drive at once to the 
theatre, and dress for the rising of 
the curtain at half-past seven. 

‘Look here, Skey,’ he said, half 
whimsically, half pathetically, ‘ you'll 
have an eye to my young family 
now and then, while I’m away ? 

* What—to the lions? 

* Yes, to the lions. Pratt is, of 
course, a thoroughly careful and 
trustworthy fellow; but I am a 
tender parent, you see, and it goes 
to my heart to leave the pretty dears 
to the care of a keeper.’ 

I professed my readiness to do 
what I could, but reminded him 
that my acquaintance with the man- 
ners and customs of lions was of the 
most limited description. 

* Tell me what you wish done,’ I 
said, ‘and I will do it. Am I to 
see them fed ?’ 

‘Oh no. Pratt knows all about 
that. Five o’clock is their hour, and 
he knows just what they ought to 
have. You might, perhaps, see that 
he is punctual. I like them to be 
fed punctually—it spoils their tem- 

rs to be kept waiting over time. 

é will be punctual to-day, for it is 
just four now, and he is not likely 
to forget them an hour hence; how- 
ever, I really don't want you to 
do anything in particular, my dear 
fellow. All I ask is that you will 
just let Pratt feel that somebody is 
ooking after him. If you would 
kindly saunter in, you know, once 
or twice in the course of each day, 
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and say something, if it’s only about 
the weather, You understand what 
I mean.’ 

* Perfectly. I will do my best, 
depend on it.’ 

‘A thousand thanks. I wouldn't 
trouble you, only that it’s a long 
time to be away—over fifty hours, 
you see. I nevér have left them 
for quite so long before. Good-bye 
—so much obliged—will do the 
same for you another day.’ 

This conversation took place on 
the Saturday afternoon, at the door 
of Jungla’s dressing-room, as he was 
preparing to be gone by tho 4°15 ex- 
press immediately after the perform- 
ance. The stage was not yet cleared. 
The lights were not yet all extin- 
guished. The last fiddler was still 
putting up his music in the or- 
chestra. 

‘ Good-bye,’ I said, as he snatched 
up his bag and ran towards the door. 
* Bon voyage.’ 

At that moment a wail of childish 
sorrow rang through the house, and 
little Lotta, still in her stage finery, 
darted after him, calling piteously 
upon his name. 

‘ Oh, take me with you!’ she cried. 
‘ Don’t—don’t—don’t go away! Oh, 
please take me with you!’ 

‘ My pet, don’t cry,’ said Jungla. 
He turned back at the first 
sound of her voice, and had now 
taken her in his arms, and was kiss- 
ing her tenderly. ‘ Don’t cry, my 
little miidchen. I am coming back 
the day after to-morrow.’ 

*‘No—no—no! You are never 
coming back! They ,told me you 
were never coming back! Oh, why 
do you go away? What shall I do? 
Why don’t you take me too?’ 4 

“My darling—my little pet,’ said 
Jungla. ‘I am coming back—ask 
Mr. Skey. Say something to com- 
fort her, Skey, when I’m gone. God 
bless you, my pretty one. I wish I 
could take you—I wish it with all 
my heart.’ ; 

Saying this, he kissed her again, 
put her gently down, and ran away 
at full speed. 

I tried to say something. I told 
her he was certainly coming back on 
Monday, and would play with her 
as usual in ‘The Prince of Cyprus 
on Monday night; for Lotta did 
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perform the infant Livia, and was 
rescued from the lions by Jungla 
every evening to thunders of ap- 


plause. 

‘Is it quite certain?’ she asked, 
looking up doubtfully. 

I assured her that it was quite 


certain. 

‘ And then will he never go away 
any more ?” 

At this question I hesitated. 

‘Do you love him so dearly that 
you would like him to stay with you 
always?’ I asked, evasively. 

The child’s face glowed through 
her tears. 

‘I love him better than all the 
world beside,’ she replied, eagerly. 

What was it that I heard as she 
said this? It sounded like a groan. 
Was it one of the scene-shifters at 
work in the flies? 

‘Lotta! Lotta!’ cried Mrs. Davila 
from her dressing-room at the other 
side of the stage. ‘ Aren't you com- 
ing to be undressed to-night ?” 

I took the child’s hand, and led 
her back whence she had come. As 


I did so, I saw a man leaning up 


against the wall in a dark corner 
close behind where we had been 
standing. His face was buried in 
his hands; but I recognised him at 
aglance. It was Davila. 

The next morning, before I had 
breakfasted, I went round, as I had 
promised, to see the lions. There 
were three cages of them—the lioness 
and cubs in one, and a lion and 
lioness in each of the others. They 
were kept in the same enclosure 
with Davila’s menagerie, but divided 
from the other beasts by a slight 
o. I found Jungla’s keeper, 

ir. Pratt, smoking his matutinal 

ipe outside in the sun, and the lions 
ying and walking about, as usual, in 
their cages. Having looked in, there 
was nothing for me to do but to ex- 
change a civil word with Mr. Pratt 
and retire; which I did. It was 
Sunday. I had my day before me; 
no rehearsal to superintend, no ac- 
counts to make up, no i 
interview to go through. I went 
home to breakfast; after breakfast I 
went to church ; after church put 
Some biscuits in my pocket, and 
Went for a long walk into the country. 
When I came back it was just four 
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o'clock, and I dropped in again at 
the menagerie on my way 

This time I found Mr. Pratt asleep 
on a bench close against the door. 
He sat up at the sound of my foot- 
steps, and was wide awake directly. 

‘Lions all right, Pratt?’ said I, 
peeping in and seeing them walking 
about as before. 

‘Yes, sir; of course they're all 
right, sir,’ he replied, somewhat 
sulkily. 

‘ Getting hungry, I suppose, Pratt. 
Near dinner-time, isn’t it? You feed 
them at five, don’t you ?’ 

Mr. Pratt, evidently displeased by 
my interference, nodded, and stared 
up at the ceiling. At that moment 
one of the lions set up a tremendous 
roar, and I retreated precipitately, 
feeling that I had done my duty by 
Jungla’s little family for that day. 

The next morning, not without 
some misgivings as to my reception, 
I went round again. Mr. Pratt, 
cleaning a row of Jungla’s boots in 
the passage outside, looked more 
hostile than ever. I wished him 
good-morning as I passed, but the 
beasts inside were roaring 80 
furiously that I could not hear my 
own voice. I wentin. The lioness 
and cubs were comfortably asleep ; 
but the others were lashing their 
tails, pacing to and fro in their cages, 
rearing themselves up on their hind 
legs, tearing at the bars with their 
tremendous paws as if they would 
wrench them down, and breaking 
out every two or three moments into 
such prolonged and deafening roars 
that the floor vibrated again beneath 
my feet. Nor was this all. The 
beasts in Davila’s menagerie, divided 
off by only a slight partition, seemed 
as if lashed to frenzy by the noise 
their neighbours were making. The 
monkeys were chattering, the bears 
growling, the cockatoos shrieking, 
the hyenas yelling. The hubbub, in 
short, was so appalling that I re- 
mained scarcely a moment inside 
the doors, but, beckoning to Mr. 
Pratt to follow me, went out into 
the little yard beyond. 

I should observe, by the way, that 
we were in occupation of a tem- 
porary building which had been 
erected a few months before for the 
accommodation of botanic fétes, 
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agricultural shows, and so forth; 
and which, enclosing as it did a 
spacious area, platform, and out- 
buildings, had been easily converted 
into a first-rate theatre and circus. 
The menagerie, which now formed 
a te exhibition, occupied one 
of the out-buildings at the back, 
and was approached by a separate 
entrance. This out-building, how- 
ever, communicated with the circus 
by means of a covered passage, along 
which Jungla’s cages were wheeled 
every night into the arena. 

‘One would think the beasts were 
mad!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Do they often 
make such a terrific row, Pratt?’ 

The keeper shook his head. 

‘I can’t think, what’s come to 
them,’ he said, ‘unless it is that 
they miss the master. I never knew 
’em so noisy before.’ 

‘If they go on like this to-night,’ 
said I, ‘the audience won’t hear a 
word of the play.’ 

Mr. Pratt scratched his ear, but 
made no reply. 

‘It’s enough to make the horses 
quite unmanageable,’ I added, with 
a glance towards the stables. ‘ Well, 
good-morning, Pratt. I'll look in 
again, by and by.’ 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said the keeper, 
surlily; ‘but there’s one thing I 
should wish to say before you go. 
I don’t like the way I’m being 
treated, sir. Mr. Jungla knows me. 
He knows whether he can trust me, 
or whether he can’t trust me. He 
knows whether I’m used to beasts, 
or whether I’m not used to beasts. 
I don’t like being overlooked, sir. 
I don’t like seeing my work taken 
out of my hands. I should be glad 
to know whether Mr. Jungla holds 
me responsible for these beasts, or 
not ? 

‘If you mean that my dropping 
in now and then has anno; you, 
my good fellow,’ I replied, ‘I can 
only say that to my certain know- 
ledge, Mr. Jungla places the highest 
confidence——’ 

* No, sir,’ he interrupted, ‘I don’t 
mean you: I mean Mr. Davila.’ 

‘Mr. Davila?’ I repeated. 

* Yes, sir. What call has he, or 
any one, to interfere with my duties ? 
If Mr. Jungla couldn’t trust the 
feeding of his beasts, or the keeping 
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of the keys to me, I think he might 

have told me so before he left.’ 
‘The feeding of the beasts, and 

the keeping of the keys?’ I echord 


again. ‘Do you mean to say that 
Mr. Davila——’ 

‘Mr. Davila came to feed and see 
after his own beasts, sir, on Satur- 
day afternoon, and again yester- 
day afternoon, after you been 
round for the second time; and 
he claimed the keys of my cages. 
He said he was answerable for 
the safety of those lions while Mr, 
Jungla was away, and that no- 
body should feed them but him- 
self. He as good as ordered me out 
of the place. You may be sure I 
didn’t wait to be ordered a second 
time.’ 

*You left him here? 
up the keys ? 

‘Mr. Davila said he was master 
here, sir, and that I could not deny. 
He said he was my master’s master, 
and I couldn't deny that either. 
Same time, begging your pardon 
again, sir, it’s treatment I’ve not 
been used to; and I wished to say 
that the next time Mr. Davila, or 
any one else, comes here interfering 
with my duties, I shall walk out of 
that door and go home. If Mr. 
Jungla wants me back again, he can 
fetch me.’ 

I knew not what to say. I could 
hardly tell what I feared; but I had 
a sort of vague suspicion that the 
manager might be — of doing 
Jungla an ill turn if the opportunity 
came in my Ag 6 on if he were 
to poison the lions cting upon 
this thought, I went. back and had 
another look at them. They were 
roaring and pacing about as be 
fore.’ 

‘There’s nothing the matter with 
them, I suppose, Pratt? I said, 
anxiously. ‘They wouldn’t be s0 
lively if—if they were not well?’ 

‘Well? Bless you, sir, they're 
well enough. They’d be drooping 
and neglecting their food, if they 
were ill. I don’t know what quan- 
tity they got either Saturday or 
yesterday ; but they'd eaten it every 
bit when I came back—except a dry 
bone or two. They’re only excited by 
the howling of the hyenas. Theres 
nothing the matter with them.’ 


You gave 
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Satisfied that Pratt was right, but 
utterly puzzled by this sudden out- 
break of activity on the part of the 
, 1 then went round to the 
theatrical de ent to attend to 
the thousand and one daily duties 
of my office. Here, to my a 
I found Davila bustling to 
as prompt, as authoritative, as busi- 
ness-like as of old. He had 
called a rehearsal of the stem Set 
ordered the stalls and orchestra to 
be swept out—was presently about 
to inspect the wardrobe—and when 
_ went in, was reprimanding 
o> eae about the state of a 
practicable bridge in one of the set 
seenes. I could scarcely believe 
the evidence of my ears and eyes. 
He had suddenly thrown off all 
that apathy which was so alarm- 
ing in him of late. There was 
even a feverish activity about him 
which made the contrast still more 
striking. His senses seemed over- 
alert, as it were. His eyes glittered 
with excitement. He talked fast 
and loudly. He went everywhere. 
He saw everything. He was never 
still or silent fora moment. It was 
like a resurrection from the dead. 

At two o'clock, the morning’s 
work being done, we —_ 
actors, musicians, scene fters, 
ostlers, dressers, su umeraries of 
all kinds, and went our several ways. 
I, for one, went home to dinner, 

over the incidents of the 
morning. That Davila’s conduct 
was very strange, not only in the 
matter of the lions, but in the man- 
ner of his return to business, was 
undeniable. I could not keep from 
pondering over it, more or less, all 
that afternoon. Look upon it from 
what side I might, there still was 
something odd, and not altogether 
pleasant, about it. 

Towards six I went round, as 
usual, to his lodgings. I always 
went to him about an hour before 
ag — opened, to know whether 

any special instructions re- 

oo the evening’s performance. 
eye for almost the first 
remembrance, he was 

~~ at home. As I came back, how- 
ever, about halfway between the 
market-place and ‘the theatre, I 
came upon him, face to face. He 
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looked flushed, and I saw at a 
glance that he had been drinking. 

*You are looki for me, 1 
Skey,’ he said, hurriedly. ‘I have 
nothing fresh to say to you. Iam 
going home. I don't feel well; the 

y’s work has been too much for 
me. Programme, of course, remains 
unaltered: the scenes of the cir- 
cus first; then Herr Jungla’s per- 
formance with the lions ; then the 
comic ballet to end Part First. For 
Part ,Second, “The Prince of Cy- 
prus, ” as usual. There is no fear, I 
suppose, of his missing the train? 

one whatever, I should think,’ 

I replied. ‘ He told me he should 
leave Glasgow by the 10°30 train, 
which reaches at 615. It 
is a tolerably punctual train, too, 
I believe; generally in to time, and 
never later than the half-hour.’ 

But before I had finished s 
ing, iy eed had nodd 


I hurried to the theatre, expect- 
ing to find Jungla there before me. 
He had not yet arrived. I looked 
at my watch. It wanted only twenty 


minutes to seven. The train was 
surely in by now; but he was pro- 
bably walking from the station, and 
the station was a good three-quarters 
ofa mile distant. I then went round 
the house to see that all was in 
order, the check-taker at his post, 
the musicians in their places, the 
horses and riders ready for their 
entry. When I came back to the 
green-room the clock was just on 
the stroke of seven, and Herr 
Jungla had not yet come. 

I became seriously uneasy. I 
delayed the opening of the doors 
till nearly five minutes past seven. 
We were then obliged to admit the 
audience. Ten minutes past seven— 
a@ quarter —twenty minutes 

t—and still he did not come. At 

-past we were bound to begin. 

I could now no longer doubt that he 

had missed the train. I sent fora 

Bradshaw, and found there was no 

other train in from Leeds before ten 
minutes past eleven. 

I asked myself despairingly what 
was to be done? In an emergency 
of this kind everything devolved 
upon me; but how to meet the pre- 
sent difficulty I knew not. For the 
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first part of the programme it was 
not of so much importance: we 
could substitute some circus-busi- 
ness for Jungla’s first appearance. 
He simply entered the cage, called 
the beasts up, one by one, accord- 


ing to their names; held their jaws ° 


open; lay down amongst them, and 
so forth. It lasted but five minutes 
at any time, and, to my thinking, 
somewhat impaired the effect of the 
lion scene in ‘ The Prince of Cyprus.’ 
But what could I substitute for the 
second part of the programme? No 
one could play Ariobarzanes—no 
one could deal with the lions—save 
Jungla himself. In the midst of 
my distress, just as the overture was 
winding up to the last crash and 
the riders were ranging themselves 
for their grand entry, a telegram 
was put into my hand, containing 
words to this effect. 

‘ Railway bridge fallen in between 
Bradford and Apperley. Trains all 
obliged to stop at Bradford. Thir- 
teen miles by fly. Will be with you 
in time for drama.’ 

This message put an end to my 
anxieties. I went before the curtain 


with the telegram in my hand, ex- 
lained the case to the audience, 
permission to substitute 

Signor Montanari’s unrivalled feats 
of strength for Herr Jungla’s first 


performance, and retired with two 
rounds of applause. 

All went off well. The Lion King 
arrived at the stage-door just as the 
curtain fell at the close of Part the 
First, and was dressed and chatting 
with me at the wings long before it 
was time for him to go on as chief 
captive in the Triumph. 

‘Had a successful journey?’ I 
asked. 

‘Thoroughly successful. I have 
taken the Glasgow house for a fort- 
night certain, with liberty to hold it 
for a month on thesame terms; and 
I have made arrangements with a 
really good troupe of Christy’s Min- 
strels to eke out the entertainment. 
My lions and I, you see, are hardly 
enough by ourselves. How is my 
little family, by the way? All 
right?’ 

‘ All right, and distressingly lively 
when I saw them last—roaring like 
volcanoes.’ 
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‘ Pretty dears! and that best of 
men, Pratt ?’ 

‘The best of men is by no means 
in the best of tempers,’ I replied, 
laughing. ‘But stay—you ar 
called. I will tell you more about 
it by and by.’ 

From this moment, however, 
Jungla was incessantly before the 
audience, and I had no opportunity 
of speaking to him in. Duri 
the five minutes, or less than five 
minutes’ interval between the acts, 
he ran down to see the cage 
wheeled up from the menagerie, 
and was only back in time for the 
_— scene at the rising of the 

p. Coming off from this scene, 
however, he me at the wings. 

* Look here, Skey,’ he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘I wish you’d get me a glass 
of wine. I’m confoundedly tired, 
and—and, somehow, I don’t alto 
gether like the look of the lions.’ 

‘Not like the look of the lions!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘ What do you mean? 

‘ I scarcely know myself. I can't 
think what the devil is the matter 
with them. I miss the recognition 
in their eyes, and—and, after all, I 
don’t believe, with beasts of that sort, 
that the personal influence should 
be relaxed for even a single day.’ 

‘ But so tame as yours are——’ | 
began. He interrupted me impe- 
tiently. 

‘No wild beast is ever really 
tamed,’ he said. ‘ But for heaven's 
sake let us waste no words. Get me 
a glass of wine—or, better still, a 
glass of brandy.’ 

Iran round myself to the refresh- 
ment-room, and brought him & 
quarter of a pint. of brandy in 4 
tumbler. The amphitheatre scene 
was already on when I came back; 
the gladiators were combating in 
the arena; Mr. and Mrs. O'Leary, 
as the Emperor and Empress, were 
seated on a throne to the right of 
the stage, while little Lotta, 
in pink and silver as the infant 
Livia, was standing at the Empress’s 
knee. Jungla was just about to go 
on when I put the tumbler into his 
hand. He emptied it to the last 
drop. At that moment the trumpets 
were — ; the ~_ of the scene 
was wn open; the cage, pro 
pelled from behind, was pushed foto 
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the middle of the stage; and Jungla, 
as the Prince of Cyprus, was led to 
the foot of the throne. 

At sight of the lions, the house 
broke into three rounds of vocife- 
yous applause. I expected to hear 
the beasts return the compliment 
with one of their terrific choruses ; 
but they contented themselves with 
a kind of long, low, continuous 
growl, which sounded, somehow, 
still more deadly, and came in with 
extraordinary effect. 

And now began the great scene of 
the play. It would scarcely be- 
come me to praise the dialogue; 
but I think no one who had seen 
the piece as we performed it that 
season, and had heard the interrup- 
tions of applause which were cer- 
tain to break out each night at par- 
ticular points of the speeches, could 
have pronounced it other than a 
thoroughly legitimate success. 

The captive prince being led in, 
the Emperor rose and bade him 
choose his fate. He must either 
sacrifice to the gods, or be given to 
the lions. Ariobarzanes, in sixteen 
lines of rhymed verse, rejects the 
alternative with scorn and declares 
himself ready to die for the true 
faith. The Emperor expostulates ; 
but in vain. He then gives the fatal 
signal, addressing the prince in 
these lines :— 

*Die, then, rash scion of a royal line! 

Imourn thy choice. ’Tis thy decree—not mine.’ 
The guards then advance—Ariobar- 
yanes springs upon the steps of the 
throne, seizes the imperial infant in 
bis arms, leaps into the arena, and 
stands at the door of the lions’ cage, 
With his hand upon the bolt. The 
nobles in waiting draw their swords ; 
the Empress swoons; the guards 
are about to rush to the rescue. 

‘Hold!’ cries Jungla, in a voice 
of thunder :— 

‘Hurl but one jav’lin, let one"arrow fly, 

And by the God I worship, she shall die.’ 
Then taking from his own neck a 

6 cross suspended to a chain, he 
— it over the child’s head, and 
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*Yet stay, idolaters! see where I place 
sacred symbol of eternal grace. 


7 arm’d, thus safe, thus shielded, now be- 
ld 


Tdraw the bolt... .’ 
VOL, XUL—NO, LXXIV. 
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He was interrupted by an awful 
cry—a cry of such intense, quiver- 
ing agony as perhaps no ear in all 
that theatre had ever heard before 
—a cry like nothing human. At 
the same instant a man rushed past 
me where I was standing at the 
wings, and fell as he reached the 
stage. 

‘Stop!’ he shrieked. ‘ For God’s 
sake, stop | My child—the lions! 
the lions |’ 

To place little Lotta in the arms 
of a bystander—to seize the fallen 
man by the collar and drag him up 
by main force, like a dog, was for 
Jungla the work of a moment. 

‘What of the lions?’ he shouted. 
* What of the lions ? 

‘Is she safe? cried Davila, 
wildly. ‘Oh, mercy! is she safe? 
They've not been fed for three days ! 

A deadly look came into Jungla’s 
face. He took his enemy by the 
throat, lifted him fairly off his feet, 
and made as if he would have hurled 
him over into the circus below. For 
one moment, he held him so—for 
one moment I thought we should 
have seen murder done before our 
eyes. Then the dangerous light 
went out of his face. He smiled 
bitterly ; dropped the manager, a 
dead weight, at his feet ; and, spurn- 
ing him contemptuously with his 
foot, said— 

‘So, my friend, you calculated 
that I should have walked into that 
cage alone, an hour ago! I give you 
credit for your ingenuity. ‘Sdeath ! 
I half suspected foul play of some 
sort.’ 

> = + . 

My story, in so far as it may be 
called a story, is told. If you object 
that it points no particular moral, 
and comes to no particular end, I 
am bound to admit that it does 
neither; but then you will please 
to remember that I have been 
drawing upon my experience instead 
of upon my imagination, and that 
facts do not often round themselves 
off so neatly and conclusively as 
fictions. Peetic justice probably 
requires that Davila’s inferna! plot 
should either have recoiled upon 
his own head, or have been followed 
by some signal retribution; but 
when last I heard of the man he 

I 
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was conducting a monster circus 
- iva aloha tr 
if report spoke truly, p 
y all precedent. Th inci- 
dents, however, which } Rave just 
related, were, indirectly, the cause 
of the breaking up of t's old Davila 
company. Herr = , it is true, 
forbore to prosecute; but the story 
was all over the country i in less than 
a week, and articles headed, ‘ Mur- 
derous attempt on the part of a 
Provincial , ‘A modern 
Corsican Vendetta,’ ‘and the like, 
figured conspicuously in every local 
newspaper throughout the kingdom. 
As for the company, it fell apart 
like an unbound sheaf. Montanari 
and St. Aubyn gave notice to quit 
in the course of the following week. 
The O’Learys left in about a fort- 
night. All who could obtain engage- 
ments elsewhere shook the dust of 
Davila’s circus from their feet, and 
made haste to be gone. For myself, 
I stood not upon the order of going, 
but gave in my accounts the very 
next day, and went immediately. 
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Even in this there may, how- 
ever, have been some flavour of 
retribution; for Davila held hig 
head high, and valued reputation, 
It must have been bitter work for 
him to find himself shunned as if he 
were plague-stricken. 

From Leeds I went with Herr 
June to Glasgow, and thence, 
after a few weeks, accompanied him 
to Edinburgh. I liked the 
-_ having no engagement, found 

leasant to travel with him. In 

inburgh we , and from 
that day to this I have never seen 
him or his lions again. I would 
give much to know who he was, 
whence he came, and what has be- 
come of him. Vague rumours that 
he had been seen with Garibaldi in 
Sicily, and in Secessia with Stone- 
wall Jackson, have now and then 
reached my ears; but they came in 
such a questionable form that I 
have not ventured to place much 
reliance upon them. I have a pre- 
sentiment, however, that we shall 
some day meet again. 


THE END. 
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PART L. 
MY VALENTINE. 


T was a bright, clear morning. 

The sun sparkled on a thousand 
emerald buds, and the morning 
breeze wafted in a strong scent of 
violets. As I stood on the door- 
step of my home in Devonshire, I 
looked on as fair a scene of flowers 
and sunshine as ever was given in 
these British isles to Valentine’s 
Day. Such brilliant blossoms— 
wind-flowers, hepaticas, and cro- 
cuses — blue, purple, white, and 
cloth of gold. It was a thoroughly 
spring-like morning, and as I stood 
loitering on the step a youth of fif- 
teen bounded through the hall, 
seized me by the arm, and cried, ‘I 
ought to be your Valentine, but I 
can’t. A man may not marry his 
grandmother, nor his maiden aunt! 
Oh dear me, what a pity! But 
never mind, Grace; come along; 


we will go forth for adventures, and 
you shall meet your Valentine, if 
such a being exists.’ I told Master 
Bertrand that he was a saucy. 
schoolboy, but I started with him 
on a wk to the lodge, nevertheless, 
And now I must explain a little. 
I was at Combe Minor, which had 
been my home from my "birth. My 
father died seven years before 
last Valentine’s day, and left my 
mother, with a daughter by her 
first husband just ten years my 
senior, and myself. Seven yeas 
ago from last Valentine’s day I was 
sixteen years of age, and Julia 
Moore, my step-sister, was six- 
twenty. But my father had a som 
by an earlier marriage, and whet 
this son came to take ion of 
Combe Minor, he came as a widower, 
bringing Bertrand, Oliver, and Jack 
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with him. A year after our father’s 
death my half-brother married Julia 
Moore; and a year before the day 
when I stood, as I have said, on the 
doorstep of Combe Minor, my mo- 
ther had married her third husband, 
Sir Godfrey Selby, and they were 
keeping St. Valentine’s Day in Nor- 
thumberland, amid wind and snow. 
No wonder that, on every account, 
I preferred the soft Devonshire air 
and the sweet flowers of our sunny 
home. So I was twenty-three, and 
Bertrand was fifteen, and not my 
Valentine, because he was my 
nephew: and so we started on our 
early walk. There was a winding 
drive by the edge of a wood, where 
rock cropped out, and holly glit- 
tered, and the willow had begun to 
show golden buds. This drive led 
by the moss well, and the old 
quarry, so picturesquely planted 


with larch, to the north lodge; and 
Berty and I trod the way gaily, our 
steps making crisp echoing sounds 
in the clear, frosty air, and the birds 
singing in the sun that set all Nature 


sparkling. 
The old fancy, that the first man 


we met was to be my Valentine for 
the ensuing year, made fun for 
Bertie, who, being a very merry- 
hearted, and also a very clever boy, 
kept me laughing, in spite of the 
mock indignation with which I 
had to meet some of his most daring 
imaginations. 

‘You'll never be married this 
year. Oh, Gracey! “ Nobody coming 
fo marry me, nobody coming to 
woo!”—-Eh! who's that ?’ 

We had just canght sight of the 
lodge, and we saw a stranger stand- 
ing,as if irresolute. The stranger 
then knocked at the lodge door, and 
walked in. 

‘Now, fair play, dear, good, un- 
fortunate Aunt Gracey. It won’t 

unless he comes out, and walks 
on, and meets us honestly. The 

t you meet, not see. You are out 
of luck—you are—no!’ 

And here the stranger reappeared, 
and walked towards us quite as un- 
Waveringly, and with as much in- 
tention as could be expected of any 

tine under any circumstances 
pronghout the whole ‘ West Coun- 
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‘ All right!’ said Bertie, in a low 
voice; ‘don’t flinch. Bear up 
bravely, Gracey. I'll stand by you. 
It will bp all over in a moment, 
Look him in the face, that you may 
know him again.’ 

I could have beaten the boy for 
the drollery he threw into his small 
impertinences, for I could not keep 
my face grave, and the stranger was 
a fine, tall, handsome-looking man, 
walking straight in the middle of 
the road, and inspecting us with 
very evident attention. 

‘ Hold your tongue,. Bertie!’ 

‘Don’t be agitated—keep your 
self- ion. Trust in me—guide, 
philosopher, and friend |’ 

Here we were brought to a stand 
suddenly, by the stranger stopping 
close before us, and saying, ‘ Ber- 
trand Lawrence! I know your 
name. I asked at the lodge.’ Then 
he took off his hat to me. 

My Valentine looked five-and- 
thirty years of age, with a face a 
good deal bronzed, and very dark 
hair. He had a moustache, but no 
whisker nor beard;—he was what 
anybody might call handsome, and 
he had an indescribable look of 
eed about him. I don’t mean 

ily strength, though he had that 
too. But he had a certain sweet- 
ness of expression on his somewhat 
massive face, as if he was gentle 
with the gentleness of one who 
could play with life because he had 
tamed it into submission to him. 
All this struck me as he lifted his 
hat, and said, ‘Miss Lawrence.’ 
Then he went on, speaking to 
Bertie. ‘Is your father at home? 
Tam called Deverel—James Deverel. 
Do you know my name?’ 

‘Major Deverel is expected on a 
visit to my father next week.’ 

‘Yes. I wrote and said I would 
come. I was then engaged this week 
to the Robertsons, near Torquay. 
But they telegraphed to me at Lord 
Marston’s to sa rm | had illness in 
the house, an been put in 
quarantine—couldn’t have me. So 
I came here straight. It will be an 
early “morning call” if you can’t 
take mein. I have left my luggage 
at the station.’ 

By this time Major Deverel was 
walking with us towards the house. 

Ia 
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He soon said, ‘ Do you always walk 
as early as this, Miss Lawrence?’ 

I could not help stammering ; but 
Bertie spoke honestly. ‘It's the 
best joke in the world. We made 
an engagement last night to walk 
out ther to-day early. Valen- 
tine’s Day, you know. The first 
man Aunt Grace met was to be her 
Valentine. We west-country people 
believe all kinds of superstitions, 
and that is one. We promised to 
tell the truth to Oliver and Jack, 
which was but fair, as we had re- 
fused their company. Now we shall 
carry you back as proof positive ; 
the Valentine not only seen, but 
captured and brought home. You 
are Grace’s Valentine, Major Deverel, 
and I hope you will do your year’s 
service properly.’ 

Major Deverel stood still. He 
looked at Bertie, and he looked at 
me. ‘I had never thought of it! 
he said. ‘Valentine’s Day! Well, 
so it is! Valentine’s Day—never 
thought of it once, even.’ 

His manner was very strange. I 
saw that it was provocative of 
Bertie’s mirth, so I began to talk to 
Major Deverel of Devonshire cus- 
toms, and the odd fancies that we 
kept in remembrance in our old- 
fashioned place. 

Major Deverel got as good a wel- 
come as any man could have de- 
sired. He and my brother had been 
at school together. My brother had 
gone to Cambridge, then to the bar, 
and had been going the Western 
Circuit when his friend, Frank 
Deverel, had been through hard 
fighting in India. They had seen 
each other but seldom, but had cor- 
responded without intermission; 
and now it was pleasant to see my 
brother of forty years of age and his 
friend, a few years younger, stand- 
ing with grasped hands, looking in 
each other’s faces, recalling old me- 
mories, both very happy in the old 
friendship so faithfully .cherished, 
and so suddenly gratified by this 

leasant appearance on Valentine’s 

ay. 

We had breakfast; and after 
breakfast I heard Major Deverel say 
how strangely fast my brother had 
seemed to run through life—only 
forty, and twice married ; with three 
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boys, and an eldest son shooting up 
into manhood. ‘Why, my life,’ he 
said, ‘has got to begin—my home 
life, I mean; at least, I hope so. 
After all,’ he said, ‘the great struggle 
of youth carried into battle-fields, 
full of danger, fuller of thought, 
and a responsibility that shuts self 
out of one’s mind, is not the life 
that a man looks forward to. The 
patriarchal vine-and-fig-tree life ad- 
vances upon one in a sort of vision, 
and claims one’s sympathy. Yes’ 
he added, thoughtfully, ‘and comes 
in some of men’s best moments, | 
think” I, felt quite touched. I 
confessed that my Valentine enter- 
tained some most admirable senti- 
ments. ‘But I should not have 
liked to begin so early, though,’ he 
said, with an honesty of tone and 
manner that made me hate him. In 
fact, before luncheon time Major 
Deverel had greatly puzzled me, 
and I had said to myself, ‘ There is 
something odd about him.’ He 
kept on betraying the drollest sort 
of interest in this Valentine’s Day, 
and once, in the most unaccountable 
manner, wondered what would 
happen before the end of it. 

‘Nothing more extraordinary 
than an assemblage of friends in the 
evening,’ said Julia, with her pretty, 
quiet, captivating smile. I was 
pleased to see that Major Deverel 
admired her. 

‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘ a party of 
friends ; would you tell me all about 
them.’ 

And then he sat down by Julia’s 
work-table, and cut open the leaves 
of a book in a peculiarly careful 
and knowing way, which made me, 
once more, entertain a good opinion 
of my Valentine. He heard about 
Lawsons and Robertses, Colvilles, 
Drakes, and Markingtons; and 
asked questions as to sex, age, fi- 
mily, fortune—once more he was 
growing unaccountably odd; and 
once more he wondered out loud 
that it should be Valentine’s Day. 
* Valentine’s Day! Never thought 
of it!’ and when he ended by saying 
with every mark of astonishment— 
* And eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, too,’ I really thought him crazy. 

Before dinner I had been both 
charmed and bewildered by ow 
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new guest several times. I liked, I 
disliked, I wondered; but with all 
I think I admired. 

When we had assembled for 
dinner in our smart clothes I 
thought Major Deverel the finest- 
looking man I had ever seen—my 
Valentine was a man to be proud 
of. We ladies left the dinner-table 
early, for we had some little ar- 
rangements to make for the enter- 
tainment of the guests who were 
expected in the evening. We had not 
been many minutes out of the 
dining-room when the three boys 
rushed out, and joined us in the 
morning-room where our friends 
were to have tea on their arrival. 

‘Oh, Grace, he is the best fellow 
going. He will do anything—every- 
thing—we will have charades!’ 

Iasked, ‘Did Major Deverel pro- 
pose charades ?’ 

‘Oh, no; you can’t get him to 
propose anything. I go with the 
stream on Valentine’s Day,’ he said. 

Our boys were very fond of 
acting, and with very little help 
from others, they and I had got up 
several successful charades that 
winter. They were all impromptu 
characters. We fixed on our word 
and how the syllables should be 
expressed, and then left all the act- 
ing and the dialogue to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. I knew the 
boys wished for charades, and of 
course 1 knew they would have all 
their wishes as far as possible ful- 
filled. They had been brought up 
on the very (not over) indulgent 
principle and were not the least 
spoilt by it. So charades we were 
to have, and Major Deverel was to 
act with us. 

‘Had he ever acted?’ ‘ Hundreds 
of times, no doubt.’ ‘ Had he ever 
acted impromptu charades? ‘ No- 
body knows. But no matter. He 
agrees to everything—says he 
Would not advise, nor contradict, 
hor suggest, nor refuse, nor doubt, 
nor run away—can you want more 
than that? Don’t be afraid, Gracey. 
Let us fix on a word.’ 

But I was afraid. Our friends 
Were arriving; a dozen people were 
im the drawing-room already. I 
had no idea of making an exhibition 
of myself with my Valentine, who 
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had several times treated this Va- 
lentine’s Day as being a serious 
epoch in his life, and as something 
to be endured with vague wonder- 
ings, and an odd anxiety which he 
tried to hide with gay words; but 
which was something quite real, 
and, as it seemed to me, very plain 
to see, and altogether impossible to 
account for. 

More carriages, more bell ringing, 
more greetings, more tea! My 
battle with Bertie was lost. I was 
defeated. We were to have cha- 
rades; and the first word to be 
acted was to be Fearful, out of 
compliment to me. ‘ You are in 
that unreasonable state of agitation, 
that you will scarcely need to act 
anything, Gracey.’ I could only sit 
and smile; I was beaten, and very 
amiable under my misfortune. 

Now the room in which we acted 
was a long drawing-room. Stand- 
ing at the top of this room, if you 
looked down its length of over 
thirty-three feet, you saw two doors; 
one was at the end of the room on 
the right hand and led into a 
library, the other at the side, as far 
down as could be, and led into the 
hall. Our only preparation for our 
favourite pastime was to bring into 
the room two large screens. They 
were so placed as to divide off the 
end of the room which was to be 
our stage, and to hide the two doors 
by which we came on, and went 
off. The middle space between the 
screens was marked off by a row of 
wax lights on the floor, and a fence 
made by long, low, wire guards 
which had been contrived for the 
purpose. The only peculiarity of 
this drawing-room arose from the 
fact of its having been made by 
throwing two rooms together, by 
which means there were two fire- 
places. One was at the end oppo- 
site our stage, the other in the 
centre of the left-hand side, and 
opposite the windows. They had 
grates and chimneypieces exactly 
alike, and each had a looking-glass 
which reached up to the cornice of 
the room. The glass over the side 
chimneypiece could be seen per- 
fectly by the actors, and when at 
the further end of the stage our 
‘ situations’ were reflected in it. 
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Before the charade began I spoke 
to Major Deverel. ‘The syllable 
fear is to be a scene with banditti, 
you know; youare to be just enter- 
ing the stage from the library. 
I, and my friends, and our maid 
are to come on the stage ina state 
of terror, the banditti having robbed 
us, and turned us out of our car- 
riage. I rush up to you to save us 
—and you,’—he was listening with 
the drollest half-smile on his at- 
tentive face. I know I looked 
alarmed for the success of any act- 
ing that he might be concerned in, 
and he read my thoughts exactly. 

‘Don’t be frightened before the 
time,’ he said. ‘I won’t arrange 
anything. Whatever you may do, 
T shall do exactly as I ought to do. 
I mean, as I should do if so placed 
in real life. Now go—Bertie is mak- 
ing signs for you.’ 

What outrageous, silly confidence ! 
And yet he spoke so pleasantly that 
I could not scold. 

Bertie was in full power; a blaz- 
ing interest in the work to be begun 
instantly glowed in his handsome 
face, and he said, ‘Oh, Major, have 
you pistols? Ah, you have changed 
your coat.’ I then saw that he had 
a cloak on, and pistols strapped 
round him. ‘ Your father dressed 
me,’ he said. ‘I have not done 
anything myself. I go with the 
stream this Valentine’s Day, and 
make the best of the place on which 
the stream may land me, that is all 
I am going to do.’ 

I can only add to this record of 
our conversation that I was more 
puzzled than ever by Major Deverel’s 
words and manner, and found 
myself on the stage informing m 
audience by means of a talk with 
my friends, that we had left our 
travelling carriage for the luxury 
of an afternoon walk while proceed- 
ing towards Naples on an October 


y- 

Off we went, and on came the 
banditti by the library door behind 
us. Their evil intentions were an- 
nounced in the same fashion, and 
they passed off as we had. The 
stage was then occupied by —— 
Deverel, supposed to be on a walk- 
ing expedition. From the cries of 
alarm—the clash of weapons—we 
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women rushed back to the stage, 
The maid on her knees in a paroxysm 
of fright, the friend, fainting on the 
top of the maid, and I rushing up 
to Major Deverel crying ‘ Save us! 

Then in a moment a grand tab- 
leau was formed. I found myself 
within the Major’s strong left arm 
and I confess I struggled, for I had 
not intended my rush to end in 
such harbourage. But I was a 
mere feather compared to his 
strength. With a power which I 
don’t forget he drew me closer to 
him, and held me caged within the 
bend of his iron arm. I glanced u 
to his face. What a face it was! 
His right arm was stretched out, 
and the pistol in his band cowed the 
chief of the banditti, Master Bertie, 
who looked mesmerized under the 
earnest, glowing face, and steady, 
triumphant eye. No one ever saw 
a more real thing than Major 
Deverel’s attitude and expression; 
the curtain dropped amidst im- 
mense applause, and I was released 
with a quiet smile. He put his 
pistol into his belt, and said, as if 
to himself, ‘The queerest thing 
in the world. I’m glad it’s over, 
though !’ 

‘What is queer, and what is 
over ?’ I said—we were re-arranging 
ourselves in the library now. He 
answered, ‘ By-and-by—by-and-by.’ 

The word ‘full’ was acted by a 
busy postman delivering valentines 
to a crowd who met him, and from 
whose full bags, they filled pockets, 
baskets, brown-paper parcels. It 
was made a very merry scene by 
the boys and all the young friends, 
who made the gathering crowd till 
the stage was full, and the curtain 


— again. 7 
he whole word was a recounting 
of the banditti danger to a nervous 
lady excellently acted by Mary 
Drake, who really worked herself 
up to a very fearful state while I 
told the story as well as her nerves 
allowed and the perpetual interrup- 
tions, caused by the remedies she 80 
constantly called for, permitted. 
There were two more charade, 
but the Major’s acting—the force, 
the interest, the expression he ha 
put into his part—formed the topi¢ 
of the night. Everybody had ‘felt 
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itso! | That was the general expe- 
rience; it found expression in many 
words, and the Major's praises 
reached him of course. All the an- 
swer he made was, ‘I never acted 
in my life—never took part in any 
charade before.’ 


PART II. 
MY VALENTINE’S STORY. 


When all our friends had gone, 
and we were alone, standing about 
in the supper-room, my brother told 
Major Deverel again that he had 
never seen such acting as in that 
first charade, adding, ‘I am very 
glad we had you to do it.’ 

‘So am I,’ was the brief answer. 
‘But to me it was not acting. For 
one moment, I saw, reflected in the 
great glass over your side fireplace, 
the whole scene. It was in every 
particular the counterpart of some- 
thing I had seen before. I daresay 
I looked in earnest. I never felt 
more solemnly stirred. I never 
wanted all the courage I could com- 
mand more than at that moment, 
when you all clapped and praised 
us. When the curtain dropped, by 
Jove! how glad I was!’ 

‘ Well now I am sure he és mad,’ 
was my whisper, as I refreshed my- 
self with a glass of wine offered gal- 
lantly by Bertie; but Julia seemed 
to think differently. 

‘How strange!’ she exclaimed. 
‘May we not know all about it? 
Won't you tell us? You have no 
idea how real that moment seemed. 
Do tell us—tell us now.’ 

‘If you please,’ Major Deverel 

id. So we sat down, and he 


n. 
‘It is a very strange story, and I 


am not going to try to account for 
it. I shall leave you to do that if 
you choose to try. I shall tell facts 
in few words—so here I begin. 
Some years ago I was at Constanti- 
nople. I was with a party of friends, 
and others joined us. We were all 
“on leave” of one sort or other, and 
Teady to enjoy ourselves ; and we all 
messed together at a French tavern 
in the suburb called Pera, where we 
lived, and enjoyed ourselves greatly. 
We were a party of nine, as nearly 
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as I can recollect; English, French 
Irish, and Scotch; I was the only 
Englishman, I know. 

* One day, I remarked that a very 
intelligent Scotchman was silent, 
and apparently distressed, at our 
dinner ; and afterwards, I was told 
by a French friend of his, with 
whom I was walking on the height 
that overlooks the magnificent har- 
bour, and theGolden Horn, that the 
Scotchman had done a foolish thing, 
—perhaps worse, a wrong thing, ex- 
ame the Frenchman—he had 

n in a spirit of fun to ask about 
his future of a Turk who practised 
necromancy, and he had come awa 
sad, silent, and puzzled. It was sai 
that this sorcerer, if he was one, 
could show in a sort of vision, any 
moment of your future life that you 
liked to ask for. But if you fixed on 
a moment in the future beyond the 
term of your life, you beheld only a 
hideous blank—I say hideous, be- 
cause the blank had an effect of the 
most desolating description on all 
who beheld it. There was only dark- 
ness and nothingness. The end of 
the room seemed to be gone, and 
all things gone with it; and some 
strong men had been said to have 
fainted when this revelation of utter 
loss had been made to them. Such 
a revelation had been suffered by 
our Scotch friend. He had asked 
to see what thai moment would 
be on that day two years, and 
had been answered by the awful 
darkness I have mentioned. After 
a day or two, I determined to 
go to this sorcerer myself. I told 
my French friend, who tried, but in 
vain, to di eme. I would not 
listen. He refused to go with me, 
so I took an Irishman, a general 
favourite, with me. He was called 
O’Neil. I don’t know why I went. 
}-think I felt it would do Patterson, 
the Scotchman, good, if a few of us 
were in a similar predicament with 
himself. I know I had no belief 
whatever in these prophetic visions 
being true. O’Neil and I paid our 
visit to the “ Wise Man” on Valen- 
tine’s Day. It was at night—or 
rather in the evening—in fact just 
before nine o’clock. No difficulty of 
any kind was made. I put down 
gold—half a sovereign, for I was 
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going to do it as cheaply as I could. 
He said, “ Double that; you will re- 
quire more than one vision.” I said 
shortly that I only wanted one ; and 
that O’Neil would be with me. He 
told me to take back the gold, for to 
have O’Neil with me was impos- 
sible. I agreed then to go by my- 
self, and we went up-stairs. The 
man lived in such a house as the 
more opulent Turks inbabit—built 
round a court, where a fountain 
played very lazily. I remember 
that the drip of the water seemed 
to add to the strange silence in this 
man’s dwelling rather than to dis- 
turb it. Every drop was heard so 
perfectly, telling of the unnatural 
quiet, as the ticking of a clock tells 
of the silent passage of time. We 
went through the court together, 
up a great marble staircase, and 
through a passage where the walls 
were painted, and inlaid in places 
with ivory, jasper, and mother-o’- 
pearl, in the most tasteless, ignorant 
way. We got at last into a great 
room like a gallery, perfectly dark 
except for a circle of small lamps 
that burnt about two feet from the 
floor in the centre of the room, as 
nearly as I could guess. In a mo- 
ment I got accustomed to the dim 
light, and then I saw that the 
“Wise Man” was standing at the 
very farthest end, and holding 
out his arm to me. He had be- 
fore told me only to speak when 
he spoke to me. Presently he said, 
“* Ask for the moment you wish to 
see.” I said, “ This time next year.” 
I felt the room grow warmer. I 
perceived a highly fragrant scent as 
of some sweet wood burning; then 
the end of the room grew brighter 
and brighter, something as you may 
see at sunrise, though the light was 
less glowing, and then, by degrees, 
like a thing being revealed out of 
the wavy light and the receding 
darkness, I saw a distinct scene—a 
scene which, but for its perfect still- 
ness, no one could have distinguished 
from real life. There were two men 
on the ground; one was dead—l 
had never seen him then—the other 
was myself, apparently dying. An 
Indian was on his knees trying to 
staunch the blood that flowed from 
a wound which I could not see. I 
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looked at it steadily. I took in every 
particular—more people appeared 
in hazy outlines, and a horse—then 
the minute was over, and the whole 
was gone. The man was at my side 
before I knew that he had left the 
place where I had last seen him, 
and he spoke: “ You wish for ano- 
ther?” I said, “I don’t know— 
wait.” “ Don’t speak till you are 
spoken to. I will ask you again 
soon.” 

‘ In this silent interval I wondered 
with myself what it was wisest to 
do. The question, “Did I die?” 
—or “Shall I die?” I suppose I 
ought to say— was so strong 
within me that I felt it would be 
best, at all risks, to answer it. If 
the next sight gave me the dismal 
blank, I should know what I 
feared—if not, I should fear no 
more. It was best to know. So 
when I was asked, “ Will you see 
more?” I said, “ Yes.” “ What mo- 
ment shall it be?” The voice came 
again from the farthest corner. I 
said, “ This time five years.” And it 
came.’ 

‘What came? asked my bro- 
ther. 

‘Why this night—the moment 
when I held her in with my left 
arm, and pointed my pistol at 
Bertie.’ 

* Did you see Bertie?’ 

‘I saw only myself, and a woman, 
just as she was. I knew the cloak 
when you put it on me, As I 
covered the lad with the pistol I 
caught the flash of the lock in the 
looking-glass, and one glance gave 
me the scene complete, myself with 
my pistol pointed, and your sister 
in my.arms. When I had seen this 
scene, too, fade away, the sorcerer 
said, “ You will see another?” But 
I answered, “‘ No. I shall carve out 
my life for myself in spite of you,” 
and I came away.’ ' 

‘ And is this night the very night 
—the fifth anniversary ?” 

* Yes, itis. I never thought of it 
till I met you to-day in the drive, 
and Bertie said it was Valentine's 
Day.’ 

* And what of the first scene—did 
that come to pass?’ asked Julia. 

‘Yes. That very day year, at the 
same hour. I was stationed at 
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Quebec. We had been out on a 
hunting excursion with some 
friendly Indians. A hostile tribe 
knew of us, and some of them on 
horseback came upon us. One man 
was killed, and the flow of blood 
from withdrawing an arrow with 
which I had been wounded made 
me so faint that, till an Indian 
staunched it by making a tourni- 
quet with a handkerchief, I could 
not be moved. You will not won- 
der now at my having betrayed my 
interest in all that to-day might 
bring to me, and in my saying I 
would do nothing—that I would go 
with the stream. I really do be- 
lieve that, in unbelieving nations, 
a sort of “ black art” is practised 
still.’ 

Here this strange story ended, and 
we went to bed, and some of us 
dreamt of it. 

The next morning, which was as 
bright as the preceding one, I met 
Major Deverel in the hall. It was 
my office to make breakfast. He 
stood by me. The clock struck 
nine. 


‘ About this hour yesterday I met 


you in the drive. It struck nine 
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when I was making inquiries at the 
lodge.’ 

There was something odd in his 
manner, I thought. I said, ‘ My 
sister and brother are late this 
morning.’ 

‘ Tired with my long story?’ he 
said. 

* Not very long, but very strange.’ 

‘ Let’s make it as long as we can,’ 
he said—‘ ti)l death us do part ? 

And his pleasant, promising eyes 
were upon me. 

‘Oh, Major Deverel, it is only 
twenty-four hours! “A _ soldier’s 
wooing——”’” 

‘I should like nothing so much 
in the world!’ said a voice—not 
mine. My brother had come in, and 
hearing the last words had answered 
them. 

And certainly, before twelve 
o'clock, I had said a sort of ‘ Yes,’ 
but balanced by as many ‘ ifs’ as I 
craftily thought would serve to 
make it ‘No’ whenever I pleased. 
And now, as I think of it, I remem- 
ber that my husband did not pay as 
much attention to those ‘ifs’ as I 
intended. He afterwards even de- 
nied that he had heard them at _ 

G.P. 
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N the memorable debate of the 
sth of December last, which took 

place in the French Legislative 
Body, there occurred a passage 
which the ‘Times’ renders as fol- 
lows :— 

‘M. Rouher. —- Discouragement 
seemed to have seized on the revo- 
lutionists, and Garibaldi appeared 
to be on the point of abandoning his 
projects. A Peace Congress was 
then assembled at Geneva, where all 
the revolutionists met.’ 

‘M. Garnier-Pagés.—There were 
secret agents to provoke excesses.’ 

‘M. Rouher—The Governments 
would not have exceeded their rights 
m sending agents to Geneva to 
watch the meetings of the revolu- 
tionists; but they were spared the 
trouble by the publication of the 
bulletins of the proceedings.’ 


M. Garnier-Pagés’ actual words 
were ‘Il y avait la des agents secrets, 
des agents provocateurs,’ thereby im- 
plying not only that ‘ provocative 
agents’ are something more than 
‘secret agents,’ but also that they do 
exist as part of the police-machinery 
of the Second Empire. M. Rouher, 
the Minister of State, admits the 
agents, but says nothing about the 
f provocateurs,' for the apparent 
reason that none were wanted. His 
observation that ‘the Governments’ 
(the Emperor’s and the Pope's?) 
had no need to take the trouble of 
sending spies to Geneva, in conse- 
quence of the publication of the 
bulletins of the Congress, will be 
taken for what the reader may judge 
it to be worth. 

The question ‘ What is an agent 
provocateur ?’ will be better answered 
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by illustration than by description. 
The circumstance that our illustra- 
tions are taken from previous reigns 
does not in the least diminish their 
value. Meanwhile be it stated that 
all right-minded persons draw a 
wide distinction between a loyal 
police and a disloyal police. ‘A 
good police,’ says Caussidiére, for 
instance, ‘is the best instrument of 
public security. It ought not to be 
made an agency of provocation, but 
an agency of foresight and preven- 
tion. A provocative police is im- 
moral, and condemns to the hatred 
and contempt of a nation both the 
government who employs it and the 
persons who take part in it. A pre- 
ventive Bink ought to stifle plots 
in their either by persuasive 
or by repressive means. It ought 
not to “ feed” or encourage an affair 
in order to catch in its nets a greater 
number of conspirators. The 
ceeding is sometimes even 
gerous.’ It will appear from the 
above that ‘provocatives’ mix 
themselves up mainly with political 
offences. 


an- 


Weare assured, indeed, that under 
the ancien régime there were no 
such beings as agents provocateurs ; 
there were plenty of them, never- 
theless, both under the First Em- 


pire and the Restoration. In this 
respect England resembles the clas- 
sical rustics who had no conception 
how happy they were. We have 
our troubles, but we know nothing 
now of the evils connected with the 
disputes of rival dynasties. We 
have, thank heaven, no Orleanists 
waiting to trip up Bonapartists; no 
Legitimists watching their turn to 
give Orleanists the go-by; no Re- 
publicans—for Fenianism will never 
come to that—hoping to send all 
the others adrift for a brief inter- 
regnum. We can drink to the king 
‘over the water ;’ we can eat calfs 
head on the thirtieth of January; 
Wwe may sport an oak-leaf, if we can 
get it, on the twenty-ninth of May; 
we may sing ‘ Charlie is my darling,’ 
or that still wickeder song ‘The 
Piper came to our toon;’ we may 
wear either a violet or a lily in our 
buttonhole; we may deck our draw- 
ing-rooms, if we list, with full-length 
portraits of Napoleon L, Charles X. 
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the Comte de Paris, Henri V., Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, Oliver Cromwell, the 
Pretender, Fum the Fourth, Jeffer- 
son Davis, General Lee, Joe Smith, 
and Brigham Young, without fear 
of Betting into trouble with the 
= ice. God save Queen Victoria! 
ng live the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and all the Royal Family! 
Disputed possession of, or suc- 
cession to, thrones imperil all who 
are connected with them during the 
turns of the wheel of Fortune. No 
man can serve two masters, but 
there are crises when it is difficult 
to know exactly who is master, or 
who will be master next week or 
next month. On such occasions, 
nothing can be more likely than for 
aman to feel uncertainty to whom 
his allegiance is really and con- 
scientiously due. The dilemma, or 
the individual’s want of decision, 
gives rise to what may be called 
artificial or conventional criminality. 
It is the circumstances, rather than 
the act, which make the guilt. 
Many of our readers may have 
seen, in Byron’s verse, the name of 
Labédoyére, without knowing La- 
bédoyére’s story. Its conclusion 
only regards our present topic; he 
was a noble prey who fell into the 
fangs of an agent provocateur. 
Colonel Labédoyétre was one of 
the First Napoleon’s heroes, whose 
imagination was filled with his 
leader’s glory; but when that leader 
was sent to Elba, his legal masters 
were the restored Bourbons. In 
spite of which, when Boney broke 
loose from his island, Labédoyere 
was the first colonel to join his flag. 
Had Boney succeeded in holding 
his own, it would have been devo- 
tion and fidelity on the soldier's 
part, to be rewarded by honours, 
grand crosses, and perhaps a mar- 
shal’s baton; but as Waterloo 
checked the career of triumph, it 
was desertion, treason, treachery. 
When events began to run i 
what seemed a permanent channel, 
the possessors of power remembered 
Labédoyére. though there was 
no fear of eget ener 
from St._Helena, such an ot fl 
must be made an example of. He 
was then far away from Paris, and 
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might have easily escaped to a 
foreign country. His wife, lately 
delivered of a son, was in the capital. 
She could have joined him when he 
had placed himself out of the reach 
of danger; but an agent provocateur 
was sent to lure him into the mis- 
take of going to fetch his wife and 
child, inducing him to do so by 
false information, political and pri- 
vate, which was communicated to 
the public at the time. 

Once in Paris, Labédoyére was 
watched from hour to hour. There 
was a fellow named Dabasse who 
had been in the service of the family, 
by whom he had been loaded with 
“benefits, and who still had free ac- 
cess to the house. To this wretch, 
now inspector of police, was con- 
fided the surveillance of the guilty 
colonel. No suspicion was attached 
to his frequent presence, and he 
knew the most trifling events that 
— in the house. Of course La- 

oyére enjoyed an extraordinary 
amount of liberty. As Dabasse had 
him constantly under his thumb, 
there was no possibility of his escape 
whenever he was wanted. There 
was an object, too, in allowing him 
to indulge in this sense of security, 
namely, the hope of discovering his 
friends and connections, so as to in- 
volve other victims in his exemplary 
punishment. 

At last it was resolved to strike 


the blow. Labédoyére was arrested. 
Dabasse presided at the operation, 
but without taking any active part 


or appearing in it. He guided the 
emissaries of the police and showed 
them their victim, himself unseen. 
Labédoyére was taken first to the 
Préfecture de Police, thence to the 
General commanding the First Mili- 
tary Division, and thence to the 
prison de l’Abbaye. 

Dabasse, unsuspected by those 
whom he had betrayed, still con- 
tinued his surveillance. He paid 
frequent visits to the colonel’s wife, 
who resided in the Rue de Grenelle- 
Saint-Germain. He contrived to 

the confidence of her cook. 

¢ simple woman, seeing in him 
nothing more than a sincere and 
zealous friend of her employers, 
trusted him completely, and even 
when he talked to her of 
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love! She thought it was useless 
to make a mystery of anything that 
concerned the colonel’s welfare. She 
mentioned that they had great ex- 
pectations of gaining the keeper of 
the prison, and that she was going, 
that very evening, to take him ten 
thousand francs (400/.) as the price 
of his complaisance in allowing La- 
bédoyére to escape. 

Dabasse informed his chief, Fou- 
dras, of this promising project, and 
then took up his station at the 
prison gate backed by a couple of 
other agents. The imprudent cook- 
maid came ; he dropped his mask, 
showing himself for what he really 
was. He arrested the girl, who was 
thunderstruck at finding in her 
adorer her chief accuser. 

On examination she did not deny 
the mission she had undertaken, 
adding that Dabasse had promised 
to help her and secure the execution 
of the scheme. They took the 
money of which she was the bearer 
and kept her in confinement for a 
considerable period. It was cur- 
rently reported at the time that 
Dabasse pocketed the ten thousand 
francs as @ recompense for his share 
in the transaction. 

On the twenty-ninth of August, 
1815, Labédoyére ap before 
the Second Council of War of the 
First Military Division. After hear- 
ing the witnesses for the prosecution, 
the Council, declaring that the case 
was clear, refused to allow the wit- 
nesses for the defence to appear. 
Labédoyére was repeatedly inter- 
rupted in his address ; his advocate 
was not permitted to speak. His 
own explanations and protestations 
were unavailing; he was condemned 
to death, and the sentence was ex- 
ecuted that very same twenty-ninth 
of August, 1815. At six o’clock in 


“the evening he was shot. 


By a codicil to his will dated 
Longwood, 24th April, 1821, Art. 
15, Napoleon left 50,000 francs 
(2000l.) to Labédoyére’s children. 

A month after Labédoyére’s death 
Dabasse (who although accom- 
plished in perfidy was so ignorant 
as scarcely to be able to sign his 
name) was appointed a peace-officer 
at the Préfecture de Police. It was 
a recompense, in addition to the ten 
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thousand frances, for having betrayed 
and led to the slaughter his former 
master and benefactor. 

In this sad case the action of the 
agent provocateur who induced La- 
bédoyére to return to Paris instead 
of immediately crossing the frontier 
remains obscure and ill-defined. A 
clearer view of the parts played by 
those gentry will be given by in- 
stances of a less tragic nature. 

In the month of January, 1824, the 
agent Vonix called on a turner of 
wood named Vincent, living at No.10, 
Rue du Roule, and ordered three 
hundred box-wood egg-cups; but 
it was indispensable that Bona- 
parte’s likeness should be carved 
upon them, so that you could not 
use them to eat a soft-boiled egg, 
without incurring the charge of 
sedition and conspiracy. 

The price was agreed upon, on 
condition that the articles should be 
supplied with the least delay pos- 
sible. The egg-cups were intended 
for a foreign customer. ‘The vessel 
by which they were to go had been 
lading at Havre, and only waited 
for them to complete her cargo. The 
slightest unpunctuality in the deli- 
— would be productive of serious 

Oss. 

Vincent promised that in the 
course of four days the three hun- 
dred egg-cups should be sent to the 
address in the Rue Saint-Antoine 
given by M. Vonix, self-styled mer- 
chant. He set to work at once; he 
did not lose a minute, and on the 
15th of January his task was com- 
pleted. He begged his mother to 
accompany the porter who carried 
the egg-cups, he gave her the bill 
receipted, and they went their way, 
suspecting no harm. 

On reaching the Place de Gréve, 
Madame Vincent and the porter 
were arrested by one Deslauriers, a 
head of a police brigade. They were 
taken before the Commissaire of 
Police; the crime, if it was one, 
could not be denied. Vincent's 
house was consequently searched, 
and he was condemned to pay a 
heavy fine. 

It is clear that all this was the 
work of the police. Vonix was the 
provocator, and Deslauriers, posted 
on the path of their dupes, was the 


executor of the Préfecture’s iniqui- 
tous act. 

This anecdote, with several others 
of the kind, is supplied by ‘The 
Police of the Restoration Unveiled,’ 
by Froment. It is remarkable that, 
although no one has a word to say 
respecting the police of any reigning 
dynasty, the moment a dynasty has 
fairly fallen, there are plenty to re- 
veal the misdeeds that were done 
under, or in spite of, its authority. 
For it has occurred more than once 
in France that a police has strug- 
gled hard to be the master and 
manager of a government. 

The restored Bourbons appear to 
have had a morbid terror of anything» 
that bore the effigy or could be 
regarded as a souvenir of any mem- 
ber of the Bonaparte family. Those 
who ed such articles con- 
cealed them carefully; for if they 
did not, they were seized and de- 
stroyed, if no worse consequences 
ensued. In the room in which this 
paper is written, there hangs a 
coloured stipple-engraving, found 
amongst the writer’s grandfather's 
papers. It is lettered ‘ Violettes du 
20 Mars, 1815.’ It is, in fact, a 
bunch of violets with their leaves, 
and the great majority of observers 
would discover nothing more. But 
the hint once given, you discover in 
it the profile of Napoleon, a folded 
leaf forming the historical cocked 
hat, while flowers define the facial 
line. Marie-Louise’s profile is traced 
by the twisted petals of other 
flowers, and the poor little King of 
Rome is snugly concealed in the 
back of a bud. What adventures 
this print may have had the writer 
knows not; but during several 
years in France, the knowledge by 
the police of its existence would 
have been, to say the least, inconve- 
nient to its owner. 

In 1822, the Préfet de Police re- 
ceived a report informing him that 
walking-sticks were manufactured 
in Paris, having the bust of Bona- 
parte for their handle. The agent 
Chignard (of whom more anon) was 
ordered to find out who were the 
makers, Heran all over Paris, and 
as he could find none (which was 
not to be wondered at, seeing that 
he was the writer of the report and 
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the inventor of the offence alleged 
to be committed) he thought the 
best plan would be to order some 
himself. Consequently, taking the 
name of Jackson and transferring 
his birthplace to America, he pre- 
sented himself at M. Laforge’s shop, 
dealer in and maker of walking- 
sticks and canes, No. 177, Rue Saint 
Martin. He gave a large order and 
a false address, carrying away with 
him patterns of the different kinds 
of walking-sticks. At the Préfec- 
ture of Police, they were highly 
pleased at the steps taken by 
Chignard and the information he 
brought. 

M. Laforge, it appears, made in- 
quiries after the American Jack- 
son's address. Not being able to 
find it, he conceived suspicions and 
declined to supply the walking- 
sticks required. Chignard, furious 
at his victim’s escape, wrote him a 
letter signed— 


‘Ihave the honour to salute you, 
* JACKSON,’ 


and offering to pay for the sample 
of walking-sticks, and requesting a 
receipt for the same to be returned 
by the bearer, adding, ‘I am sorry 
for the expense my order has put 
you to; but I protest, upon my 
honour, that it has always been my 
intention to pay you. You will 
therefore lay all the fault on those 
who have spoken of me unfavour- 
ably to you.’ 

Although M. Laforge had not 
complied with Jackson-Chignard’s 
insidious request, the police never- 
theless made a search and a seizure 
on his premises. His complete inno- 
cence did not screen him from the 
consequences of his doors having 
been darkened by so vile a wretch. 

This same Chignard contrived to 
obtain an audience of M. Bonneau, 
Minister of Police. He vaunted his 
own devotion, his antecedents, his 
zeal, his talents for discovering what- 
ever existed, and even for producin 
what did not exist. Chignard seem 
& valuable recruit, and M. Bonneau 
determined to employ him, allowing 
him to do his best for the interest 
and glory of the police. 

Chignard was lavish of his thanks, 
and promised that something should 


be forthcoming before very long. 
He started on a voyage of disco- 
very, and a few days afterwards 
announced to his patron that there 
were several considerable dépéts of 
muskets in Paris; that the enemies 
of the government might seize 
them ; that the liberal party per- 
haps entertained criminal inten- 
tions. To prevent grave misfor- 
tunes, in his opinion, every pos- 
sible means ought to be employed to 
discover where the muskets were 
stored, and to obtain possession of 
them at any price. They would 
thus insure the double advantage 
of crippling the resources of the 
enemies of France and of enriching 
the arsenals with a large number of 
weapons. 

Chignard’s advice was considered 
excellent. He was complimented 
on his good and laudable intentions, 
and received carte blanche for the 
pursuit of his investigations. He 
hunted Paris through to find a 
dépét of fire-arms. On his way 
along the Quai de la Ferraille or de 
la Mégésserie, observing that one 
Madame Jamain had muskets for 
sale displayed in her shop, ‘ Here’s 
my dépot at last!’ he chuckled to 
himself. ‘I want thirty thousand 
guns with their bayonets: if they 
are anywhere they must be there. 
Chignard, my boy, your bread is 
buttered! you have only to intro- 
duce yourself properly. 

* Let us see, then; I had better 
drop Chignard. Yes; I am Captain 
Brown, sent by the Liberator Boli- 
var, from Columbia, to purchase 
five-and-twenty or thirty thousand 
muskets, for the recruits with whom 
he is going to increase his army. 
No one will suspect me, with my 
gipsy complexion. I must have a 
captain’s commission, a written 
order to buy the arms, and letters 
of credit on London; those I can 
fabricate. References in Paris I 
can easily find, by giving them a 
slight interest in the affair. There 
are plenty of honest fellows who 
will oblige me in that. I must have 
a lodging outside the Barriére— 
suppose we say at the Maison 
Blanche; I must engage carters to 
take the guns and carry them away 
—they can board and lodge at the 
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inn; that will help to swell m 
bill; and, not to look like an ad- 
venturer, a cab will be indis - 
sable. Decidedly, an envoy 

the Liberator of Columbia Arsen 
tramp about Paris on foot. Of tact 
and impudence I have a sufficient 
dose; I can lie to perfection, upon 
occasion ; allons, Chignard! success 
is certain.’ 

Captain Brown, of the Columbian 
Republic’s service, on alighting 
from his cab at the Maison Blanche, 
did not fail to give himself airs of 
importance. However often they 
get bitten, Paris | asap judge by 
outside ap expetionse 
does not teach them pe © 
nard was taken for a rich Sou 
American, quite comme @ faut. 
When his horse had eaten a feed 
of corn, he started for Paris, say- 
ing that he should be back that 
evening, and that he should pro- 
bably send some carters to lodge 
there, who were in his service. The 
carters were easy enough to find, 
but he took care not to let them 
into the secret, merely telling them 
that they were to wait for a cargo 
of merchandise—with which they 
and their horses were perfectly sa- 
tisfied. 

Next day, Captain Brown drove 
to Madame Jamain’s door; the 
entered the back parlour, each too 
a chair, and the Captain fully ex- 
plained’ his mission, ad * It was 
the merest chance which led me to 
stroll past your house, and I make 
you the first offer, in case you can 
supply me with what I want.’ 

e Jamain, who had suffered 
seizures in 1815 and 1816 for the 
sale of muskets, was distrustful and 
suspicious, and only gave evasive 
answers. The Columbian envoy, 
perceiving it, produced his cap- 
tain’s commission, his written orders 
from his government, and his letters 
of credit forged in Paris, but which 
nevertheless bore the Calais post- 
mark. These documents appeased 
the lady’s fears. She sent to the 
Maison Blanche to make inquiries 
respecting her American customer. 
The replies were satisfactory—as 
were those of the carters. Chig- 
nard-Brown gave her the address 
of Messieurs Baron and Boivin, 
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bankers as he called them, residing 
in the Rue d’Artois. sent 
a trusty messenger there, who re- 
turned with an answer which re- 
moved all hesitation. The transac- 
tion was as safe as if she were deal- 
ing with a Rothschild. 

sy a subsequent interview, the 

grown more confident, and 
delighted to effect so large a sale, 
avowed to Captain Brown that she 
could furnish the number of mus- 
kets he fag omg that those which 
he saw in her warehouses mostly 
belonged to National Guards, who 
had sent them there for repair. But, 
if his intentions remained the same, 
she would contrive to procure him 
the quantity demanded, on condi- 
tion of his paying ready money at 
the moment of delivery. If that 
suited, she expected to see him to 
dinner the next day at five = 
cisely; she would then show 
different patterns of French, Eng- 
lish, and Prosi ian muskets. Chig- 
nard-Brown accepted all; he had 
not really the right to raise objec- 
tions. He kept the appointment 
punctually, he found no fault with 
what was shown him, and did not 
bargain too sharply about the price. 
The Dame Jamain promised to de- 
liver the first consignment of goods 
in the course of three days; and the 
last before the end of the — 
They dined ; and both, feeling th 
appetite sharpened by success, aid 
honour to the dishes set before 
them. 

Madame Jamain indeed was 80 
well pleased that, at dessert, she 
— Columbia’s envoy with 8 

awe —- lined ror a 
gilt, and a super ir of pisto 
to testify her Prateful & sense of the 
preference accorded to her! 

M. Bonneau, informed of all these 
details, took his measures accord- 
ingly. The day fixed for the first 
delivery arrived. According to 
M. Bonneau’s orders (who soon came 

» d-Brown pro- 
ceeded to the Café de la Place du 
Chatelet, where they were joined by 
the Commissaire de Police, Dénoyer, 
and by Deslauriers, chief of a brigade 
under the Inspector Bonneau, dis- 
guised as a porter. Two peace 
Officers and several agenis oi the 
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central police were also there. One 
of them went up to Brown, to give 
him tor Bonneau’s orders. 

At the appointed hour, Brown 
went to Madame Jamain’s house. 
He left it at ten o'clock in company 
with a young man who was either 
a partner or had an interest in the 
business. The Dame Jamain went 
out alone, each one going their 
own way, to avoid any unpleasant 
encounter. The young man led 
Brown up and down several streets 
and through different quarters of 
the town, in order to throw any one 
who might be following them off 
the scent. At last he took him to 
the Rue St. Denis, and made him 
enter a waggon-office, where they 
found Dame Jamain already ar- 
rived. Commissa a ey _ 

nts, and peace-officers, who 
tracked their heels, hid themselves 
close to the waggon-office. 

Brown, who was requested to 
pay for the muskets before their 
delivery, insisted on first seeing 
them, in order to make sure that 
they were properly packed. Upon 
which, the young man who accom- 
panied him took him to a hayloft 
at the back of the building, and 
throwing aside a few trusses of hay, 
showed him several boxes contain- 
ing muskets of French manufacture, 
together with their’ bayonets. At 
that moment, the Commissaire de 
Police, with the rest of “y agents, 
made their appearance and effected 
the seizure. Chignard-Brown took 
advantage of the confusion that fol- 
lowed to slip away unobserved. 

The seizure enriched the govern- 
ment arsenals with five-and-twenty 
or thirty thousand muskets for 
which the Dame Jamain was never 
paid a sou. She was even ve 
glad to compromise with the Pr 
fecture de Police respecting the 
fine which they could have inflicted 
on her, As to the carters, they were 
obliged to pocket their loss of time. 
The police had nothing to say to 
them; and they ought to have con- 
sidered themselves fortunate in 
having to complain of no worse 
misfortune. 

_ A government besieged outside 
its walls by hungry rival dynasties 
ready to tear it to pieces, is naturally 
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anxious to forestall their attacks 
and to frustrate every move that 
can be ibly meant as an aggres- 
sion. it listens to, and leans 
on the support of its police, some- 
times almost becoming its slave. 
It was in consequence of fears of 
danger from without that there 
existed in London, from 1816 to 
1822, a French police which was 
searcely a secret. At the head of 
it was the Comte de Brivasac-Beau- 
mont, having under his orders 
sundry French agents, two of whom 
were named Curiat and Troupe- 
liniére. They kept an eye on the 
French refugees, and Brivasac- 
Beaumont, in consequence, had fre- 
quent communications with Copper, 
the head of the Alien Office. It 
was in consequence of his solicita- 
tions that General Gourgand was 
obliged to leave London without 
being allowed the time even to put 
his private affairs in order. 

Brivasac had a handsome stipend ; 
but as his habits were likewise ex- 
pensive, he was twice arrested for 
debt, and lost consideration in con- 
sequence. He then debased him- 
self to accept the pay of any foreign 
ambassador. He mixed himself up 
with so many intrigues that he 
ended by setting them all by the 
ears together. At last, M. Decazes 
recalled him, at the request of the 
ambassador of France. 

Brivasac-Beaumont, reduced to 
distress, was only too glad to turn 
his back on England. Not being 
possessed of sufficient tact to conceal 
completely the part he was playing, 
people discovered what sort of 
animal was hidden beneath the 
false sleek skin. They tormented 
him with scoffs and jeers which, as 
he understood English but imper- 
fectly, he did not always understand 
and could never retort. Although 
many spared him for the sake of 
his employers, he had to submit to 
occasional insult. A nobleman, into 
whose snuffbox he had taken the 
liberty of thrusting his fingers un- 
asked, thought proper to feel of- 
fended at the circumstance, and 
put the box aside as if polluted and 
unserviceable. At this, the world 
indulged in its joke, by dubbing the 
Oo er, the Count of the Snuffbox, 
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whenever he ventured to appear in 
society. On his return to Paris, 
M. Franchel sent him off to the 
environs of Bordeaux, with orders 
never to te —e .- the a 
tropolis, under pain of losing the 
money allowance made him. 

The French ambassador at Lon- 
don, in 1825, still maintained a 
Secret Police, for the surveillance of 
French refugees. One of M. de 
Polignac’s principal agents was 
named Després, but there were 
several others in the pay of the 
embassy. They carefully watched 
the arrival and departure of French 
travellers, giving notice of the same 
to the authorities at home. Their 
reports were addressed to M. de 
Carbiére, then Minister of the In- 
terior, and were preserved in the 
French Home Office, together with 
other official papers. 

The violation of the secrecy of 
letters, 80 common a practice with 
the police of the Empire, was equally 
familiar to the police of the Restora- 
tion, who scarcely made a mystery 
of their proceedings. 

A general, appointed soon after 
the first Restoration to command 
one of the fortresses in the Départe- 
ment du Nord, took possession of 
his post; but as he had still some 
business unsettled in Paris, he left 
an officer there charged with the 
task of superintending it. They 
kept up an active correspondence 
together, but quite unconnected 
with public affairs. 

It would seem that an order must 
have been given to stop and open 
all letters coming from the frontier ; 
for every one which the officer re- 
ceived had been subjected to that 
inspection, and the inspectors had 
not given themselves the trouble 
even to seal up the letters again. 
He received two in this state with- 
out making any complaint; but at 
the third he betook himself to the 
post-office. He asked for the head 
of the receiving department, and 
quietly remarked that he had no 
objection to their reading his letters 
whenever they thought it desirable 
to do so; but he begged them to 
have the goodness to close them 
again, to prevent the porter of his 
house from becoming acquainted 


with their contents. The official 
stammered out a few unmeaning 
phrases, without attempting either 
to deny the fact or to excuse it. 
He simply promised that the over- 
sight should not occur again; and 
in fact, from that time, they did 
reseal the letters opened. 

The first public avowal of the 

ractice was made at the trial of 
Madame de Lavalette and of 
Messieurs Wilson, Bruce, and Hutch- 
inson, for the escape of M. de La- 
valette, when the odious custom 
was treated as almost legal. The 
charges against the English officers 
rested entirely on, the contents of a 
letter intercepted and opened at the 
post. The defendants protested 
with just indignation against the 
violation of their correspondence; 
but such was the force of party 
spirit that not one single magistrate 
raised his voice to disavow the base 
act of which the police took care to 

roclaim them accomplices. They 

id not refuse to entertain an accu- 
sation based on a manceuvre which 
deserved their severity even more 
than the charge supported by it. 

During several years there existed 
at the Préfecture of Police a service 
organized to obtain cognizance of 
the correspondence of the English 
ambassador with the British Govern- 
ment. The plan and execution of 
this work of darkness is due to one 
Sieur Boudras, who had the title 
of Inspector-General of Police. 
Having at his dis very large 
sums of money, he contrived to 
corrupt in several of the foreign 
legations the individuals who had 
to receive and deliver the ambas- 
sador's correspondence with their 
respective Courts. The English 
affair was managed thus: 

The packets and letters which 
arrived at or were sent off from the 
English embassy, were handed by 
the factotum of the legation to % 
police agent. He (the factotum) for 
several years had indulged in play- 
ing this lucrative game, which 
brought him in three or four hun- 
dred francs (12/. or 16/.) per month, 
according to circumstances. 2 
the fourteenth of October, 1822, he 
received for his half-month one hut- 
dred and fifty francs, which were 
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brought to him by the subordinate 
of the principal agent. Very early 
every Monday and Friday morning, 
just before the arrival of the English 
mail, which always happened in the 
course of the Sunday or the Thurs- 
day night, the employé of the 
embassy himself delivered to the 
individual in , service 7 the 

t of police, the correspondence 
Sesleal by that night’s mail. He 
(the individual) took it to his prin- 
cipal, who purposely resided (close 
to the English embassy) in the Rue 
de Suréne, No. 8, on the second 
floor, over the entresol. 

The letters were then opened. 
Copies were taken of what seemed 
important, and then, after restoring 
them to their original state, they 
were sent to the embassy under 
cover, or simply put into the post, 
as it might be. In the evening, the 
same manceuvres were repeated 
with the packets and letters that 
were to leave by the mail. 

At the outset, the trick was clum- 
sily played ; they neglected to take 
sufficient precautions. In conse- 
quence therefore of suspicions ex- 
pressed by their victims, they pro- 
ceeded with greater circumspection 
and improved their mode of mani- 
pulation. They removed traces of 
handling withan ironing-box. They 
had — for imitating seals, a paste 
80 soft that the re-impression lost 
all its sharpness. This difficulty 
was overcome by a young man 
named Lenoir, who was specially 
employed to open and re-seal letters. 
He discovered the secret of a me- 
tallic composition which, after re- 
ceiving the impression of a seal, 
became extremely hard. By means 
of this, they soon rfect 
fac-similes of the seals, not only of 
the ambassadors’ correspondents, 
but of the ambassadors themselves. 

It is remarkable that, notwith- 
standing this signal service, Lenoir 
was subsequently dismissed without 
their taking the precaution to pur- 
chase his silence, whether they 
thought he would be discreet for 

own sake, or whether they defied 
public opinion to such an extent as 
indifferent about the disclo- 

sures he might make. He himself, 
glad to escape from so questionable 
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a career, established himself in an 
honourable profession at a distance 
from the capital. 

The inspection of the correspond- 
ence sent away from Paris neces- 
sarily made it late for the post. To 
silence complaints, and to denote 
what it was, this tardy packet was 
always addressed, in English, to 
M. Joseph Planta, one of the Under 
Secretaries of State, Foreign Office, 
London, This precaution was taken 
because the post-office was often full 
of people as the time for closing the 
bags approached. If any one asked 
where the packet came from—a 
question which was sometimes put 
with complaints at the lateness of 
its arrival—the answer serving as a 
password was, ‘It is sent on the 
part of M. Robert.’ 

Whenever extraordinary couriers 
arrived, attempts were made to turn 
them to account; but in consequence 
of the changes after M. Anglés’s re- 
tirement little use could be made of 
that opportunity, although they 
were well aware what treasures of 
information might be thence ob- 
tained. Under the preceding admi- 
nistration, however, they sometimes 
employed four translators and as 
many manipulators to get at the 
contents of the despatches addressed 
to the English ministry, Lord Castle- 
reagh especially. Whole nights 
were spent in this creditable labour, 
the translators were kept in con- 
stant employment, and were re- 
warded with liberal salaries. M. 
Pasquier, then Préfet de Police, 
allowed M. Foudras five or six hun- 
dred francs a month for the pay- 
ment of his interpreters. 

The French police first took form 
under lieutenants-general, respect- 
ing whom we have room for only 
one short anecdote. This occurred 
before the First Revolution, when 
manners were different to what they 
are now. 

Signs were then not confined to 
inns, almost every shop displaying 
its own. A milliner chose for hers 
(quite artistically painted) an eccle- 
siastic in full canonicals selecting 
women’s caps and making love to 
the girls in the shop. Under this 
sign was written ‘A [Abbé cogut, 
‘the coquettish abbé.’ The lieu- 
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tenant-general, Hérault, a bigoted 
and narrow-minded person, thought 
the picture highly improper, scan- 
dalous, libellous, all that was bad. 
As soon as he got home he ordered 
one of his officers to fetch the ‘ Abbé 
eoquet’ and bring him there forth- 
with. The officer, accustomed to 
orders of this sort, went to the 
lodgings of an abbé named Coquet, 
compelled him to get out of bed and 
accompany him to the lieutenant- 
general’s hotel. 

‘Monseigneur, he announced to 
his chief, ‘ the Abbé Coquet is here.’ 

‘Very well; put him into the 
attic.’ 

So said, so done. The wretched 
abbé, dying of hunger and cold, 
protested loudly. 

‘Monseigneur, the policeman 
asked next day,‘ what are we to do 
with this Abbé Coquet whom you 
told us to shut up inthe attic? He 
is in our way, and gives a deal of 
trouble.’ 

‘Burn him, if you like, was the 
offhand reply. 

An explanation ensued and the 
mistake was rectified. The abbé 
was obliged to content himself with 
an apology and an invitation to 
dinner. 

All records of criminal police, 
English or foreign, tend to confirm 
our homely proverb that ‘murder 
will out.’ If the unknown perpe- 
trator of a crime is often discovered 
by the ingenuity and sagacity of 
clever police agents, there are also 
instances in which apparent chance 
or some quite unlooked-for revela- 
tion gives the clue to a mystery on 
which the police had been unable to 
throw a ray of light. Such was the 
case with a crime now famous in 
judicial annals—the murder in the 
Rue Vaugirard. 

The widow Houet, seventy years 
of age, and possessed of a fortune of 
a hundred and fifty thousand francs 
(6000/.), lived, in 1821, at No. 21, 
Rue St. Jacques. She had two 
children, a son and a daughter. 
The daughter was married to an ex- 
wineshop-keeper, named Robert, 
who was not always on friendly 
terms with his mother-in-law. The 
son, a tall and strong young man, 
but of weak and narrow intellect, 


resided with his mother, working in 
a shop for two francs a day as 
homme de peine, or bearer of burdens 
—poor pay for the son of so rich a 
mother. ; 

But although the old lady was 
thus comparatively wealthy in re- 
spect to her habits and her condi- 
tion in life, she bad no other servant 
than a journey-woman who came 
every morning to arrange her apart- 
ment and go on her errands. On 
the 13th of September, 1821, this 
charwoman having arrived later 
than usual, the widow Houet scolded 
her severely and then sent her to 
fetch things from a considerable 
distance. After her departure some 
person, who remained unknown, 
came to see the old lady, and they 
left the house in company. Where 
did that person take her to? They 
could not find out, for she never 
came back. 

In consequence of the ill-will sub- 
sisting between the widow and the 
son-in-law, public opinion accused 
the latter. At her death he would 
inherit half her fortune. Robert 
was arrested in consequence, to- 
gether with one of his friends named 
Bastien, also an ex-marchand de vins 
but then a master carpenter. An 
investigation took place, but as it 
led to nothing they were disc 
at the end of several months. 

Three years afterwards, in 1824, 
the authorities believing they had 
surer evidence, Robert and Bastien 
were again taken into custody, 
closely interrogated, and again set 
at liberty. 

Nearly ten years ela’ after this 
second legal p ing. A few 
months more and the decennial pre- 
scription would cover the case with 
its protective mantle and allow the 
crime to go unpunished. Public 
curiosity had cooled down long ago. 
The widow Houet’s disappearance 
was forgotten by many and never 
known by most people, when in the 
month of March , 1833, one C—, 
who had suffered former convictions, 
but who then was a sort of man of 
business and Bastien’s dear friend 
and counsellor, made advances to 
another liberated gaol-bird (for 
merly an agent in Vidocq’s brigade, 
and retained in the Service de Si- 
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reté as ‘ indicator’), and told him in 
confidence that, if the police would 
give him five hundred francs, he 
would tell them who had murdered 
the widow Houet, and would enable 
them to find the body of the victim. 

The proposition, communicated 
to the chief of the Service de Sireté, 
was at once accepted. C—— be 
by stating that Robert had been the 
instigator of the crime; that Bastien 
had been induced to commit it only 
by repeated promises of money, 
which promises had not been ful- 
filled ; for the Civil Tribunal having 
only allowed the widow Houet’s 
daughter (Robert’s wife) an annual 
income of fifteen hundred francs 
(60/.) until the expiration of the 
time fixed by the law for succeeding 
to the entire property of persons 
who have disappeared, Robert, in 
consequence of this straitened al- 
lowance, the smallness of which he 
had not foreseen, at first eluded his 
promises and then seemed to forget 
them, ignoring the fact that the 
hand held out in demand of pay- 
ment was still stained with the 
blood of their victim. 

‘Bastien lately told me, added 
C——,, ‘that this time he expected 
Robert would pay him the money 
that had been promised so long; 
that he had written to him at Ville- 
neuve-le-Roi (where he and his wife 
were leading a very retired life); 
and that his letter, besides other 
threats, contained these words: Re- 
member the garden belonging to No. 
81, Rue de Vaugirard ... . you know, 
at fifteen feet from the back wall and 
fourteen fect from the side wall.... 
the dead perhaps might reappear.’ 

The horrible drama was accom- 
plished thus. In the beginning of 


September, 1821, Robert, after 
making sure of Bastien’s complicity, 
hired in the Rue Vaugirard an 
isolated house with a garden, in 
which he installed Bastien. That 
individual dug a deep hole, bought 
@ rope and a quantity of quicklime. 
After which, one Sunday morning, 
he called on the widow Houet and 
told her that her daughter and her 
son-in-law were expecting her in 
their new house to déjeuner. The 
old lady, knowing Bastien to be in- 
timate with her children, and con- 
sequently suspecting nothing wrong, 
did not hesitate to get into a hack- 
ney coach and drive with him to the 
Rue de Vaugirard. 

Now several houses in that street 
bore the No. 81. They got out of 
the coach to see which was theirs. 
Bastien sent the coachman away to 
prevent him from noticing where 
they entered. On reaching the gar- 
den Bastien twisted the rope round 
the old woman’s neck and in half a 
minute she was strangled. He then 
pushed the body into the hole, 
covered it with a thick layer of 
quitklime, carefully levelling the 
earth over all. That done, he went 
and enjoyed the déjeuner, which had 
been prepared as a bait for the 
widow Houet in case of need. 

All these facts were proved in 
evidence. The body was found pre- 
cisely at the spot marked on a plan 
found in Bastien’s portfolio. The 
tender-hearted jury, nevertheless, 
gave Robert and Bastien the benefit 
of extenuating circumstances! They 
were therefore only sentenced to 
travaux forcés a perpétuité, hard 
labour for life, of which they had 
already cheated justice out of ten 
years by remaining at large. 
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THUMBNAIL STUDIES. 
Sitting at a Play. 


MONG the multifarious duties which 

fall to the lot of the Thumbnail 

Sketcher (who may be said to have sold 

himself for life to a printer’s devil) 

that of visiting theatres on first nights 

for the purpose of supplying disin- 

terested notices of new pieces for a 

certain critical journal is, perhaps, the 

least remunerative. He does not con- 

fine the practice of speaking his mind, 

such as it is, to the monthly periodical 

in which these papers appear: he is in 

the habit of indulging in that luxury 

whenever he is called upon to express 

a printed opinion on matters of public 

interest. But the consequences of re- 

cording an unbiassed opinion on any 

theatrical question are of a peculiarly 

unpleasant description, if that un- 

biassed opinion happens to be of an 

unfavourable nature, for they subject 

the audacious critic to the undisguised 

sneers of ponderous tragedians, dismal 

comic men, and self-satisfied managers—in addition to the necessity of 
paying for his stall whenever he has occasion to visit a theatre for critical 
. The sneers amuse him, but he is free to confess that he is 
annoyed at having to pay for his admission; and the consequence is that 
whenever he takes his place in a theatre he does go under a sense of 
injury which might possibly have the effect of unintentionally warping his 
critical faculties, such as they are, were it not that to speak the bare 
truth of a theatrical performance, is to avenge one’s six shillings to the 
uttermost farthing. But although the Thumbnail Sketcher feels that he 
meets @ manager on even terms, he can with difficulty compose himself 
to regard an audience with feelings of anything like equanimity. Their 
behaviour during the progress of the representation of a new piece, on 
its first night, irritates him beyond endurance. In the first place, there is 
almost always a party who hiss, without any reference to the merits or 
demerits of the piece. It is a curious fact that in England hisses are 
seldom heard save on ‘first nights;’ and of the fifty or sixty new pieces 
that have been produced at West End London theatres during the past 
twelve months, hardly a dozen have altogether escaped hissing on the 
occasion of their first performance. ‘Caste’ was not hissed, neither was the 
* Doge of Venice,’ nor the Haymarket ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ nor ‘A Wife 
Well Won;’ but these pieces form the principal exceptions to the rule. 
But it is not so much of indiscriminate hissing, as of indiscriminate ap- 
plause that the Thumbnail Sketcher complains. A clap-trap sentiment, a 
buriesque ‘ break-down,’ a music-hall parody, a comic man coming down 
a chimney, an indelicate joke, a black eye, a red nose, a pair of trousers 
with a patch behind, a live baby, a real cab, a smash of crockery, a pul 
in a ‘comedy,’ an allusion, however clumsy, to any topic of the day, 4 
piece of costermonger's slang, or any strongly-marked tailoring eccentricity, 
1s quite sure of a rapturous reception whenever it is presented to an au- 
dience. Then I take objection to people who crack nuts—to people who 
eat oranges and peppermint drops—to people who go out between all the 
acts, without reference to the inconvenience they occasion to their neigh- 
bours. I take objection to people who know the plot, and tell it, aloud, to 
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their friends—to people who don’t 
know the plot but at the de- 
nouement—to people who borrow 
laybills and opera-glasses—to don- 
eys who talk of actresses by their 
christian names—and, above all, to 
those unmitigated nuisances who 
explain all the jokes to friends of 
slow understanding. The Thumb- 
nail Sketcher, being about to treat 
Me he meets in theatres, 

inks it is only fair to admit this 
prepossession against them, in order 
that it may be distinctly understood 
that as he cannot pledge himself to 
look at them in an unprejudiced 
light, everything that he may have 
to say of them may be taken cum 
grano. 

There was a time when to to 
a theatre was, in the Thumbnail 
Sketcher’s mind, the very highest 
enjoyment to which a mortal could 
legitimately aspire in this world. 
There was nothing in any way com- 
parable to it, and all other forms of 
amusement resolved themselves into 
mere vexatious vanities when placed 


_ This Mephistophelian gentleman 
18 & disappointed dramatist, and an 
appointed critic to a very small, but 
Very thundering local journal pub- 
lished somewhere in the wilds of 
South London. He has avery poor 
Opinion of the modern drama, and 
8 Very severe indeed upon every 
piece that is produced generally, 


in a mr with the exquisite 
embodiment of human happiness. 
At that period he was accustomed 
to regard the signs of weariness 
exhibited during the last farce, by 
relations who had him in charge, as 
a piece of affectation of the most 
trans t description, assumed 
for the purpose of demonstrating 
that their matured tastes could 
have nothing in common with those 
of a little boy of six or seven years 
of age, and further to overwhelm 
him with a sense of the martyrdom 
which they were undergoing on his 
account. But a long course of en- 
forced theatre-going has modified 
his views on this point; and it is 
some years since he awoke to the 
fact that the last farce is often a 
trying thing to sit out—to say 
nothing of the five-act legitimate 
comedy, or the three-act domestic 
drama that frequently precedes it. 
He has learnt that human happi- 
ness is finite, and that even farces 
pall after the fifteenth time of seeing 
them. 


for no better reason than that the 
author is still alive. He has formed 
certain canons of dramatic faith, 
derived from a careful study of his 
own rejected dramas, and he is in 
the habit of applying them to all 
new productions, and if they stand 
the test (which they usually do not) 
they are qualified to take their 
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place as a — of the dramatic 
literature of the country. He has 
a withering ——— for all adapt- 
ers, and particularly for Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who is, and has been for 
years, the butt of obscure and il- 
literate critics. He is in the habit 
of alluding to himself in the third 
person as ‘the Press; and when 
you hear him say that ‘the Press 
don’t like this,’ or ‘the Press won’t 
stand that,’ and that you have only 
to wait and see what ‘the Press’ 
have to say about it to-morrow, you 
are to understand that he is refer- 
ring simply to his own opinion, 
which, no doubt, from a charac- 
teristic modesty and a laudable 
desire to avoid anything like an 
appearance of egotism, he veils 
under that convenient generality. 
The lady in the initial is intended 
as a representative of that extensive 
element in most dress-circles which 
finds its way into theatres by the 
means of free admissions. It is a 
curious feature in theatrical ma- 
nagement—and a feature which 


doesn’t seem to exist in any other 
form of commercial enterprise—that 
if you can’t get people to pay for 
admission, you must admit them 
for nothing. Nobody ever heard of 
a butcher scattering steaks broad- 


This heavy gentleman with the 
tawny beard is one of that nume- 
rous class of profitable playgoers 


cast among the multitude because 
his customers fall off, neither is 
there any instance on record of a 
banker volunteering to oblige pen- 
niless strangers with an agreeable 
balance. Railway companies do not 
send free passes for general distri- 
bution at eel-pie shops, nor does a 
baker place his friends on his free- 
list. But it is a standing rule at 
most theatres that their managers 
must get cones to pay to come in, if 
possible, but at all events they must 
get people to comein. A poorly- 
filled house acts not only as a dis- 
couragement to the actors, but it 
depresses the audience, and sends 
them away with evil accounts of 
the unpopularity of the entertain- 
ment. The people who find their 
way into a theatre under the ‘ admit 
two to dress-circle’ system, hail, 
usually, from the suburbs, but not 
unfrequently from the lodging-let- 
ting districts about Russell Square. 
They usually walk to the theatres, 
and, consequently, represent an im- 
portant source of income to the 
stout shabby ladies who preside 
over the bonnet and cloak depart- 
ments. They may often be recog- 
nised by the persistency with which 
they devour acidulated drops during 
the performance. 


who do not venture to exercise aly 
critical faculties of their own, but 
go about endorsing popular opinions 
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because they are popular, without 
any reference to their abstract title 
to popularity. A gentleman of this 
class will yawn through ‘King 
John,’ and come away delighted: 
he will sleep through ‘ Mazeppa,’ 
and come away enraptured. Nothing 
pleases him more than a burlesque 
‘break-down,’ except, perhaps, the 
‘Hunchback,’ and if there is one 
thing that he prefers to the ‘ Iron 
Chest’ itis a ballet. He is delighted 
in a sleepy general way with every- 
thing that is applauded. Applause 


tleman is a strict and unwavering 

tron of the old school of dramatic 
iterature. A five-act piece even by 
a modern author will always attract 
him, and every Shakespearian re- 
vival is sure of his countenance and 
support. He reads his Shakespeare 
as he reads his Bible—with a solemn 
reverential belief in its infallibility. 
He won’t hear of ‘new readings,’ 
and even looks upon any departure 
from the traditional ‘ business’ as 
a4 dangerous innovation smacking of 
dramatic heresy and literary schism. 
The‘ Honeymoon’ commands him— 
80 do the works of the elder and 
younger Morton; so does ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ Sheridan is 
always sure of him, and Lord 
Lytton may generally reckon on his 
support. His taste in dramatic 
matters is irreproachable, as far as 
it goes, but it is based upon tra- 
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is his test of excellence, and if a 
iece doesn’t go well, it is ‘awful 
h!’ He is enraptured with the 
Parisian stage (although his know- 
ledge of the language is a 
because in Paris all pieces go well ; 
and the sight of a compact mass of 
enthusiasts in the centre of a Pa- 
risian pit is sufficient to justify him 
in any amount of solemn eulogy. 
His presence is much courted by 
managers, for if he never applauds, 
he never hisses, and always pays. 
This highly-respectable old gen- 


dition, and he pays little attention 
to pieces that are not old enough to 
have become traditional. 

The young gentleman on the next 
page is one of those intolerable nui- 
sances, who, having a reputation for 
waggery within a select circle of ad- 
mirers, find, in the production of 
every piece in which pathetic interest 
is an important feature, an opportu- 
nity for displaying a knowledge of 
the hollowness of the whole thing, 
and the general absurdity of allow- 
ing oneself to be led away by mere 
stage clap-trap. He will remind 
you, as Juliet is weeping over her 
dead Romeo, that a petition for a 
divorce, filed by the Romeo against 
the Juliet, and in which the com- 
fortable Friar is included as co- 
respondent, is high up in the Judge 
Ordinary’s list. He will sometimes 
affect to be bathed in tears, when 
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there is no excuse for any demon- 
stration of the kind, and he will in- 
terrupt a scene of deep pathos with a 
‘Ha! ha!’ audible all over the 


house. He is very angry at any- 


come.” ‘So ho! gently there!’ 
‘ St-st-st,’ and ‘Really, I say—by 
Jove!’ which meets with much ad- 
wiration from his believing friends, 
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thing in the shape of a vigorous 
denunciation, or a pathetic appeal 
of any kind; and he indulges in a 
musing exclamational commentary 
of ‘Oh! I say, you know!’ ‘Come, 


and general indignation from others 
in his immediate neighbourhood 
who have not the advantage of his 
acquaintance. 


FROM THE FRONT ROW OF THE Prt. 
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‘BONES AND I; OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘ THE INTERPRETER, ‘ THE GLADIATORS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
GOURDS. 


‘C0 Jonah was exceeding glad of 

the Gourd.’ I can understand 
his feelings perfectly. Does it not 
happen to most of us, at least once 
in a lifetime, thus to be ‘ exceeding 
glad of the Gourd,’ and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred with 
the same result? ‘Nil violentum 
est perpetuum.” So surely as it 
comes up in a night, so surely must 
it wither ina day. You have been 
in a hot climate? I don't intend 
any disagreeable allusion, I mean 
the tropics, I give you my honour! 
Do you not remember the delight of 
getting out of your tent or, ‘ booth’ 
as we still call them at our village 
merry-makings, to sit under any- 
thing like a tree or shrub, where, 
shaded from the sun, you could 
catch the welcome breath of every 
breeze that blew? The French 
officers in the Crimea used to build 
for themselves trellised out-houses 
of branches interlaced, swearing 
volubly the while, and appearing to 
derive from these bowers no small 
comfort and refreshment. I can 
imagine the astonishment of ‘mon 
lieutenant’ when, on waking in his 
tent, he should have discovered, like 
‘Jack and the Bean-stalk,’ that one 
of these had sprung up for him, un- 
solicited, in a night. How he would 
have stared, and shrugged, and ges- 
ticulated, and cursed his star with 
less asperity, and been ‘ exceeding 
glad of the Gourd!’ 

They are of many kinds, these 
excrescences that grow up withsuch 
marvellous celerity to afford us an 
Intense and illusive delight, but 
they all resemble their prototype at 
Nineveh, in so far that, ere the seed 
has yet germinated, the worm is 

y prepared which shall smite 
gourd, and cause it to wither 
away. There were hundreds of 
them shot to gigantic dimensions 
and exploded with the South Sea 
bubble of the last century. Thou- 
sands owed their birth and disap- 


pearance to the railway fever of 
five-and-twenty years ago. Not a 
few were called into existence by a 
blockade of the Southern ports, 
during the late war of opinion in 
the United States, and destroyed by 
its suspension at the peace. li 
seems to be a law in the moral as in 
the physical world that the endur- 
ance of things must be in propor- 
tion to the length of time required 
to bring them to maturity. The 
oak is said to be three hundred 
years in arriving at its prime, and 
that its vigour is still unimpaired 
after a thousand changes of foliage 
we have ocular demonstration in 
many parts of England; while the 
mustard-and-cress, which can be 
raised in twenty minutes on a 
square of flannel dipped in hot 
water, wastes and withers away in 
an hour. 

The same in the animal creation. 
Like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove, the butterfly springs into its 
sunny existence, winged, armed, and 
clothed in gorgeous apparel, all at 
once, but when the night-breeze 
shakes the perfume from your gar- 
den-flowers, and the evening-bank 
of clouds is coming up from the 
west, you look for that ephemeral 
masterpiece in vain. Now the 
elephant only attains his majority, 
so to speak, when between forty and 
fifty years of age; therefore he has 
hardly become an ‘old rogue’ at 
two hundred, and the identical pro- 
boscis that saluted Clyde, or curled 
round the crushed remains of Tip- 
poo Sahib’s victims is to-day low- 
ered in honour of our own jeunesse 
dorée, with whom a run through 
British India is considered little 
more of an expedition than a jaunt 
into Welsh Wales. 

Cornaro, if I remember right, 
fixes the normal duration of life, in 
the Mammalia, at a term of five 
times the number of years required 
to reach their prime. Thus a dog, 
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he says, comes to maturity at two, 
and lives till ten; a horse at five, 
and lives till five-and-twenty ; and 
arguing by analogy, a man, who 
only attains his full strength at 
twenty-three or four, should not, 
therefore, if he led a natural and 
rational life, succumb till he had 
arrived at a hundred and fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Forbid it, Atropos! for their 
sakes as wellas ours. Think of the 
old fogies, now sufficiently nume- 
rous, who would overflow the clubs! 
Think, when it came to our own 
turn, of the numbers of Gourds we 
should have raised, outlived, buried, 
but, alas! not forgotten. 

‘A fine old man, sir!’ said one of 
the best judges of human nature 
that ever fathered a proverb. 
* There’s no such thing. If his head 
or his heart had been worth any- 
thing, they would have worn him 
out — ago!’ 

* You have got off the subject as 
usual,’ objected Bones, ‘and are 
trenching on a topic of which you 
are far less qualified to speak than 
myself. What do you know about 
the duration of life, the ceaseless 
wear-and-tear, the gradual decay, 
the last flickers of the candle, leap- 
ing up, time after time, with delu- 
sive strength, until it goes out once 
for all? You can tell where Noah 
was, but do you know where the 
candle went to when it left the 
great sea-captain in the dark? Not 
you! Never mind, don’t fret, you 
will find out some day sure enough, 
and be as wise as “ Tullus, Ancus, 
good Eneas,” and the restofus! In 
the meantime stick to your text. 
The morbid spirit possesses you, 
and well I know it will only come 
out of the man with much talking. 
If it does you any good, never mind 
me—fire away! Tell us something 
more about the Gourd, and the 
worm that smote it. That is what 
you are driving at, I feel sure.’ 

*“ Morbid !” I repeated, somewhat 
indignantly. ‘And why morbid, I 
should like to know? A man takes 
his stand, as you and I do, outside 
of, and apart from, the circling, shift- 
ing mass of his fellow-creatures, and 
makes his own observations, unin- 
fluenced by their clamour, their 
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customs, their ridiculous prejudices 
and opinions, confiding those obser- 
vations unreservedly to one who 
should, ex-officio indeed, be entirely 
free from the earthly trammels that 
cumber liberal discussion in general 
society, and he is to be called mor- 
bid, forsooth! It was only one of 
your ghastly jests, was it? Enough! 
I am satisfied. There can be no 
bone of contention—-I mean no sub- 
ject of dispute between you and me 
—we have not the ghost of a reason 
—I mean the shadow of a cause for 
disagreement. I confess my weak- 
ness: I own to a fatal tendency to 
digression. One thought leads to 
another, and they follow in a string, 
like wild geese, or heirs of entail, 
“‘ velut unda supervenit undam.” By 
the way, this very subject, the asso- 
ciation of ideas, opens up a bound- 
less field for speculation. But I re- 
frain—I return to my Gourd—I am 
back in Nineveh with the prophet 
once more. Nineveh, in its impe 
rial splendour, gorgeous in Eastern 
colouring, sublime with Easter 
magnificence, glittering with Eastern 
decorations — solemn, gloomy, and 
gigantic; grand in the massive dig- 
nity of size, winged bulls hewn from 
the solid rock guard the long per- 
spective of a thousand avenues, 
leading to palaces that rise, tier 
upon tier, into the glowing sky. 
Lavish profusion — marble, 
bronze, and gold—gleams and daz- 
zles and flashes in the streets. The 
palm-tree bends her graceful head 
earthward ; the aloe aims her angry 
spikes at heaven; the camel, with 
meek appealing eyes, seems to pro- 
test against the bales of costly mer- 
chandize with which its back is 
piled; the white elephant in scarlet 
trappings, stolid and sagacious, 
stands patient, waiting for its lord; 
throngs of dusky, half-naked Asia 
tics pass to and fro along the bak- 
ing causeways ; loud bleatings of 
sheep, lowings of oxen, cries of 
parched, thirsty animals resound in 
the suburbs ; while over all a South- 
ern sun blazes down with scorching 
fury, and an east wind off 
Desert comes blustering in, hot and 
stifling, like a blast from hell. _ 
‘So the prophet is “ exceeding 
glad of his Gourd.” He will restm 
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its shade; he will Jook pitifully on 
the broiling passcrs-by ; he will hug 
himself in that sense of comfort 
which human nature, alas! is too 
apt to experience from the very fact 
that others are in a worse condition 
than its own; but even while he 
thus rejoices, the worm has done its 
work—the Gourd is withered up, 
the sirocco suffocates his lungs, the 
sun beats on his head, and, like the 
rest of us when we lose that which 
we choose to consider the one thing 
essential to our happiness, he shows 
the white feather on the spot, and 
says, “ It is better for me to die than 
to live.” 

‘Death never seems to come for 
those who wish it—though perhaps if 
the Great Liberator felt bound toap- 
pear every time he was invoked, the 
cry might not be raised quite so 
often. Who is there that has not 
bowed his head in misery, and 
wondered whether he could be so 
wretched anywhere else as here, in 
the mocking sunlight, with his 
Gourd withered before his face? It 
is gone—gone. See! There is the 


a on which it stood but yes- 
terday, so green, so fresh, so full of 


life, so rich in promise! And to- 
day—a blank! It seems impos- 
sible! Ay, that is perhaps the 
worst of the suffering—that numbed 
stupefied state, which refuses for a 
time to grasp the extent of its afflic- 
tion—that perverse and cowardly 
instinct which clings to a thread 
that it yet knows is wholly severed 
~-which turns even Hope to a curse, 
because it makes her a bar to resig- 
nation. Few of us can boast more 
courage than Jonah when the Gourd 
is fairly withered away. 

‘For one it has been riches, per- 
haps, comprising luxury, position, 
variety—all the advaniages that 
spring from an abundance of worldly 

Some fine morning, Fortune, 
“ludem insolentem ludere pertinaz,” 
gives her wings a shake, spreads 

, and flits away ; leaving in her 
fae haggard Want, gaunt Ruin, 
8 in the drawing-room, furni- 
ture ticketed for sale up-stairs. The 
children’s rocking-horse, the wife’s 
pianoforte, all the well-known trifles 
wy use and ornament, must be 
cast into the chasm, as the Romans 
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threw their effects into that awkward 
rent in the Forum. And the master 
of the household is fortunate if he 
be not compelled, like Curtius, to 
leap in after his goods. His friends 
are astonished, and bless themselves. 
His relations had predicted the 
catastrophe long ago. These, of 
course, turn their backs on him, in- 
continently, from motives of self- 
respect, no doubt, but a few of the 
former, such as had professed to 
love him least, lend a helping hand. 
Nevertheless, the Gourd is withered, 
and the man, faint and sick unto 
death, only wishes his hour was 
come and he might lie down to be 
at rest. 

‘Or it has been a child—God for- 
bid it should have been an only one! 
Some golden-headed darling that 
used to patter downstairs with you 
every morning to breakfast, and 
stand at your elbow every night 
after dinner. Whose dancing eyes 
never met your own but with the 
merry, saucy, confiding glances that 
seldom outlast a fifth birthday, and 
to whom you could no more have 
said an unkind word than you could 
cut off your right hand. Yesterday 
it was chasing butterflies across the 
lawn, and you carried it yourself 
with laughing triumph, rosy, happy, 
and hungry, in to tea. But the worm 
had begun its work, even then. This 
morning you missed the glad little 
voice at breakfast, and looking at 
the jam on the table a sad mis- 
giving, stifled as soon as born, shot 
through you like a knife. It was 
pitiful to watch all day, in the 
nursery, by the little bed,—to see 
the golden head lying so listless, the 
chubby hands so waxen and still, 
the heavy lids drooping so wearily 
over the blue eyes that yet shone 
with a light you never saw in them 
before. There rose a mist to dim 
your own when the patient little 
voice asked, gently, “Is that papa?” 
—and noticing two or three neg- 
lected playthings on the counter- 
pane, you walked to the window 
and wept. 

‘So the afternoon wore on, and 
the doctor came, and there was cruel 
hope and torturing suspense, and a 
wrench that so stupefied you, it is 
difficult to remember anything 
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clearly afterwards, though you have 
a dim perception of a pair of scis- 
sors severing some golden curls, 
while nurse went down on her 
knees to pray. 

‘And at sundown you walk out 
into your garden along the very 
path that brought you both home 
yesterday, but you walk like a man 
in a dream, for ringing in your ears 
is the wail that was heard of old in 
Ramah, and you know your darling 
is with the angels, wondering feebly 
why that knowledge cannot console 
you more. 

‘Or perhaps your Gourd was 
“only a woman's love!”—not a 
growth, certainly, however exube- 
rant, on which a wise man should 

lace so much dependence as on 
ignum vite, for instance, or heart- 
of-oak. But, so far as I can see, 
either wise men do not fall in love, 
or they allow wisdom to slip out of 
their grasp in the very act of 
making that fatal stumble. So, in 
defiance of all theory, warning, and 
practical experience, you may have 
congratulated yourself with insane 


vehemence on the upspringing of 
this delicate exotic, and looked for- 
ward to the passing of many happy 


hours under its shade. You shut 
your eyes wilfully, of course, to the 
obvious fact that you never are 
happy, even when in full accom- 
plishment of your wishes you stretch 
your lazy length at the feet of your 
Gourd. There is sure to be an 
insect that stings, or a sunbeam 
that dazzles, or a cold wind in the 
nape of your neck. Nevertheless, 
the vegetable, so long as it exists, is 
not only the delight of your heart, 
but the very sustenance of your 
brain. That is the fatal part of the 
disease. Your Gourd connects itself 
with everything you think, or do, 
or say, spreading her roots, as it 
were, over every foot of land you 
possess, shutting out earth’s ho- 
rizon with her slender stem, and, 
worse than all, poking her dainty 
head between you and heaven. 
‘Then, when she withers up—a 
disappointment which, to do her 
justice, she is capable of inflicting 
in the loveliest weather, and at the 
shortest notice—you find, to your 
dismay that, with her, all the fair 
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side of creation has withered too. 
There is no more freshness in the 
meadows, no more promise in the 
smile of spri The scent is gone 
from the en-flowers, the music 
from the song of birds. Summer's 
vivid glow has faded, and the russet 
of autumn is no longer edged with 
gold. Hope’s rosy hues have ceased 
to tinge the morning, and the glory 
has departed from noonday. 

‘ Like Jonah, you ‘ do well to be 
angry!” and it is well for you if 
you can be very angry indeed. That 
stimulant will do more to heal your 
wound over than any other remedy 
I can think of, except the planting 
of a fresh seedling to await another 
failure; but God help you if yours 
is a nature less susceptible of wrath 
than of sorrow! If you are brave, 
generous, forgiving, confiding, “ Je 
vous en fais mon compliment!” 
There is no more to be said. Where 
your Gourd grew, nothing green 
will ever spring up again! 
say you, Bones? I think you andl 
are well out of the whole thing!’ 

He waved his fleshless hand 
gently with the gesture of one who 
puts from him some dim and dis- 
tant recollection. 

‘ There is a bitter flavour,’ said 
he, ‘about that remark which I 
should hardly have expected, and 
which is by no means to my taste. 
You and I can surely afford to 
look at these things from a com- 
prehensive, philosophical, and in- 
dulgent point of view. No more 
Gourds are likely to grow for either 
of us; and although your style of 
figure is, perhaps, less entitled to 
defy the worm than mine, yet | 
think you have but little to fear 
from the kind which caused such an 
outbreak of temper in the disgusted 
prophet. The whole story of the 
Gourd, I need not point out to you, 
is a lesson. It was intended ass 
lesson for Jonah, it is intended as 6 
lesson for ourselves. Forgive me 
for observing that you seem to have 
entirely lost the point of it, and, a8 
usual in our discussions, you have 
sacrificed argument to declamation. 
It is weak, of course, to be too much 
delighted with the Gourd, it is cow 
ardly to be too much afraid of the 
worm, but——’ 
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‘There is one kind of worm I 
am horribly afraid of, I interrupted, 
for I admit I wasa little nettled and 
out of temper. 

‘And that? he asked, with the 
courtesy which distinguishes his 
manner under all circumstances. 

‘Is the borer-worm!’ I replied, 
brutally enough, and I am afraid he 
was a little hurt, for he rose at once 
and went into his cupboard, while 
I walked off moodily to bed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A VAMPIRE. 

Leaning idly against the chimney- 
piece the other night, contemplat- 
ing my companion in his usual 
attitude, my elbow happened to 
brush off the slab a Turkish coin 
of small value and utterly illegible 
inscription. How strangely things 
come back to one! I fancied myself 
once more on the yellow wave of 
the broad Danube; once more 
threading those interminable green 
hills that fringe its banks; once 
more wondering whether the forest 
of Belgrade had been vouchsafed 
to Eastern Europe as a type of 
Infinity, while its massive for- 
tress, with frowning rampart and 
lethargic Turkish sentries, was in- 
tended to represent the combination 
of courage and sloth, of recklessness 
and imperturbability, of apparent 
strength and real inefficiency which 
distinguishes most arrangements of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

‘Bakaloum’ and ‘ Bismillah!’ 
‘Take your chance!’ and ‘ Don’t 
care a d—n,’ seem to be the watch- 
words of this improvident govern- 
ment. It lets the ship steer herself, 
and she makes, I believe, as bad 
weather of it as might be expected 
under such seamanship. 

Engrossed far — a with 
political considerations, than with 
the picturesque appearance of a 
Servian population attending their 
market, I rather startled my friend 
with the abruptness of the following 
question. 

‘Do you believe there is such a 

asa twa 

He rattled a little and almost rose 
to his feet, but re-seating himself, 
only rej . i, 

* Why do you ask?’ 


*I was thinking,’ I replied, ‘ of 
that romantic-looking peasantry I 
used to see thronging the market- 
ae of Belgrade. Of those tall, 

andsome men, with the scowl 
never off their brows, their hands 
never straying far from the belly- 
full of ee they carried in their 
shawls. f those swarthy wild- 
eyed women, with their shrill, rapid 
voices, their graceful, impatient 
gestures, carrying each of them the 
available capital of herself and fa- 
mily strung in coins about her raven 
hair, while on every .tenth face at 
least, of both sexes, could not fail 
to be observed the wan traces of 
that wasting disease which seems 
to sap strength and vitality, gra- 
dually, and almost surely, as con- 
sumption itself. Yes, I think for 
every score of peasants I could 
have counted two of these “ fever- 
faces,” as the people themselves 
call their ague-ridden companions, 
though I ascertained after a while, 
when I came to know them better, 
that they attributed this decimation 
of their numbers, and faded appear- 
ance Of the victims, rather to super- 
natural visitation than epidemic 
disease. They believe that in cer- 
tain cases, where life has been un- 
usually irreguiar, or the rites of 
religion reprehensibly neglected, 
the soul returns after death to its 
original tenement, and the corpse 
becomes revivified under certain 
ghastly conditions of a periodical 
return to the tomb and a continual 
warfare against its kind. An inter- 
mittent existence is only to be pre- 
served at the expense of others, for 
the compact, while it permits re- 
animation, withholds the blood, 
“which is the life thereof.” The 
stream must therefore be drained 
from friends, neighbours, early com- 
panions, nay, is most nourishing 
and efficacious when abstracted 
from the veins of those heretofore 
best beloved. So the Vampire, as 
this weird being is called, must 
steal from its grave in the dead of 
night, to sit by some familiar bed- 
side till the sleeper shal! be stee 
in the unconsciousness of complete 
repose, and then puncturing a mi- 
nute orifice in the throat, will suck 
its fill till driven back to its resting- 
place by the crimson streaks of 
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day. Night after night the visits 
must be repeated; and so, week by 
week, the victim pines and droops 
and withers gradually away. There 
is no apparent illness, no ostensible 
injury, but the frame dwindles, the 
muscles fall, the limbs fail, the 
cheek fades, and the death-look, 
never to be mistaken, comes into 
the great haggard, hollow, wistful 
eyes. I have repeatedly asked the 
peasants whether they had ever 
met any of these supernatural vi- 
sitants, for they spoke of them so 
confidently, one might have sup- 
the famished ghouls were 
itting about the villages nightly; 
but though presumptive evidence 
was forthcoming in volumes, I was 
never fortunate enough to find an 
actual eye-witness. ‘The sister of 
one had been frightened by them 
repeatedly, the cousin of another 
he had himself carried to her tomb, 
drained of her last life-drops by'a 
relative buried some weeks before, 
and the grandmother of a third had 
not only met and talked with this 
inconvenient connexion, expostu- 
lating with it on its depraved ap- 
petites, and generally arguing the 
point on moral as well as sanitary 
grounds, but had induced it by her 
persuasions, and the power of a 
certain amulet she wore, to abstain 
from persecuting a damsel in the 
neighbouring village for the same 
ghastly purpose, or, at least, to put 
off its visits till the horrid craving 
should be no longer endurable. 
Still I could meet nobody who had 
actually seen one in person; and 
that is why I asked you just now 
if you believed there was such a 
thing as a Vampire?’ 

He nodded gravely. ‘They are 
rare,’ said he, ‘ but I believe in such 
beings, because I have not only seen 
one, but had the advantage of its 
personal notice, and a very pretty, 
pleasing acquaintance it was! You 
would like to know something more? 
Well, it compromises nobody. You 
will not quote me, of course. In- 
deed I don't see how you can, for I 
still mention no real names. [don’t 
mind telling you the story of a life, 
such as I knew it; a life that by 
some fatality seemed to drag down 
every other that came within the 
sphere of its attractions, to sorrow, 
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humiliation, and disgrace. I have 
no brain to swim, no pulses to leap, 
no heart to ache left, and yet the 
memory stirs me painfully even now, 

‘In early manhood,’ he continued, 
bending down as though to scan his 
own fleshless proportions with an 
air of consciousness that was almost 
grotesque, ‘I paid as much heed to 
my personal ap ce and flou- 
rished it about in public places as 
persistently as others of like 
and pursuits. Whether I should tb 
so if I had my time to come again, 
is a different question, but we will 
let that pass. Being then young, 
tolerably good-looking, sufficiently 
conceited, and exceedingly well- 
dressed, I had betaken myself one 
evening to your Italian Opera, the 
best, and I may add the dearest, in 
Europe. I was fond of music and 
knew something about it, but I was 
fonder still of pretty women, though 
concerning these I enjoyed my full 
share of that ignorance which causes 
men so to exaggerate their qualities 
both good and bad; an ignorance 
it is worth while to preserve with 
as much care as in other matters we 
take to acquire knowledge, for there 
is no denying, alas! that those who 
‘know them best always seem to re 
spect them least. 

‘I rose, therefore, from my stall 
at the first opportunity and turned 
round to survey the house. Ere! 
had inspected a quarter of it, my 
glasses were up, and I will tell you 
what they showed me—the most 
perfect face I ever saw. Straight 
nose, thin and delicately cut, larg: 
black eyes, regular eyebrows, fault- 
less chin, terminating a complete 
oval, the whole set in a frame of 
jet-black hair. Even my next neigh- 
bour, who, from an observation be 
let fall toa friend, belonged app 
rently to the Household Troops, 
could not refrain from ejaculating 
“ By Jove, she’s a ripper!” the mo- 
ment he caught sight of the object 
on which my gaze was fixed. 

‘I saw something else too. I sa¥ 
‘that the lady by her side was # 
foreigner with whom I had lon 
been acquainted ; so edging my Way 
into the passages, in two minules 
I was tapping at their box-door like 
ts ag who felt pretty sure of being 

in. 
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‘The foreigner introduced me to 
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to his grave!” Somebody else 


her friend, and as the second act of ~ seemed to have no such misgivings, 


the opera was already in P > 
told me to sit down and hold my 
tongue. We were four in the box. 
Another gentleman was placed close 
behind the lady who first attracted 
my attention. I had only eyes just 
then, however, for the wild, un- 
earthly beauty of my new acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Ihave seen hundreds of pretty 
women, and even in youth my heart, 
from temperament, perhaps, rather 
than reflection, was as as my 
ribs; but this face fascinated me—I 
can use no other word. My sensa- 
tions were so strangely compounded 
of admiration, horror, interest, curi- 
osity, attraction, and dislike. The 
eyes were deep and dark, yet with 
the glitter in them of a hawk’s, the 
cheek deadly pale, the lips bright 
red. She was different from any- 
thing I had ever seen, and yet so 
wonderfully beautiful! I longed to 
hear her speak. Presently she 
whispered a few words to the man 
behind her, and I felt my flesh 
creep. Low as they were modu- 
lated, there was in every syllable a 
tone of such utter hopelessness, 
such abiding sorrow, regret, ever 
remorse, always present, always 
kept down, that I could have 
imagined her one of those lost 
spirits for whom is fixed the punish- 
ment of all most cruel, most intole- 
rable, that they can never forget 
they are formed for better things. 
Her gestures, too, were in accord- 
ance with the sad, suggestive music 
of her voice—quiet, graceful, and 
somewhat listless in the repose, as 
it seemed, rather of unbappiness 
than of indolence. I tell you I was 
not susceptible, I don’t think boys 
generally are. In love, more than 
m any other extravagance, “ there 
38 no fool like an old one.” 

‘I was as littie given to romance 
a ladies’ doctor, and yet, sitting 
in that box watching the turn of 
her beautiful head as she looked to- 
Wards the stage, I said to myself 

V'll take good care she never gets 
the upper hand of me, If a man 
once allowed himself to like her at 
all, she is just the sort of woman 
Who would blight his whole life for 
him, and hunt the poor devil down 


or to have arrived at a stage of in- 
fatuation when all personal consi- 
derations had gone by the board. 
If ever I saw a calf led to the 
slaughter it was Count V——, a 
calf, too, whose throat few women 
could have cut without compunc- 
tion. Handsome, manly, rich, affec- 
tionate, and sincere, worshipping 
his deity with all the reckless devo- 
tion, all the unscrupulous generosity 
of his brave Hungarian heart, I saw 
his very lip quiver under its heavy 
moustache when she turned her 
glittering eyes on him with some 
allusion called up by the business 
of the stage, and the proud, manly 
face that had never quailed before 
an enemy grew white in the inten- 
sity of its emotion. What made me 
think of a stag I once found lying 
dead in a Styrian pass, and a golden 
eagle feasting on him with her talons 
buried in his heart? 

‘The Grafinn, to whom the box 
belonged, noticed my abstraction. 
**Don’t fall in love with her,” she 
whispered ; “I can’t spare you just 
yet. Isn't she beautiful?” 

‘You introduced me,” was my 
answer, “ but you never told me her 
name.” 

‘ « How stupid!” said the Grafinn. 
“ At present she is a Madame de St. 
Croix, an Englishwoman neverthe- 
less, and a widow, but not likely to 
remain so long.” And with a mis- 
chievous laugh she gave me her 
hand as I left the box, bowing to 
Madame de St. Croix and also to 
the Hungarian, who in his happy 
preoccupation was perfectly uncon- 
scious of my politeness. 

‘I saw them again in the crush- 
room. The Grafinn had picked up 
an attaché to some legation, who put 
her, dutifully into her carriage. 
The Hungarian was still completely 
engrossed with Madame de St. Croix. 
I have not yet forgotten the look on 
his handsome face when she drove 
off with her friend. “ He’s a fool,” 
I said to myself, “and yet a woman 
might well be proud to make a fool 
of such a man as that.” 

‘I left London in the middle of 
the season and thought no more of 
Madame de St. Croix. I had seen a 
pretty picture, I had heard a strain 
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of sweet music, I had turned over 
the page of an amusing romance— 
there was an end of it. 

‘ The following winter I happened 
to spend in Vienna. Of course I 
went tu one of the masked balls of 
The Redouten-Saal. I had not been 
ten minutes in the room, when my 
ears thrilled to the low, seductive 
accents of that well-remembered 
voice. There she was again, masked 
of course, but it was impossible to 
mistake the slim, pliant figure, the 
graceful gestures, the tarn of the 
beautiful head, and the quiet energy 
that betrayed itself, even in the 
small, gloved hand. She was talking 
to a well-known Russian magnate 
less remarkable for purity of morals 
than diplomatic celebrity, boundless 
extravagance, and devotion to the 
other sex. To be on terms of 
common friendship with such a 
man was at least compromising to 
any lady under sixty years of age; 
and it is needless to say that his 
society was courted and appreciated 
accordingly. 

* Madame de St. Croix seemed well 
satisfied with her neighbour; and 
though in her outward manner the 
least demonstrative of women, I 
could detect through her mask the 
same cruel glitter in her dark eyes 
that had so fascinated me, six months 
before, in the Griifinn’s opera-box. 
The Russian talked volubly, and she 
leaned towards him, as those do who 
are willing to hear more. Chateau 
qui parle furls its banner, femme qui 
écoute droops her head. Directly 
opposite, looking very tall and fierce 
as he reared himself against the 
door-way, stood Count V——. The 
Hungarian was pale as death. On 
his face, so worn and haggard, so 
cruelly altered since I saw it last, 
was set the stamp of physical pain, 
and he gnawed the corner of his 
brown moustache with that tension 
of the muscles about the mouth 
which denotes a paroxysm, bravely 
kept down. As friends accosted 
him in passing, he bowed his head 
kindly and courteously while his 
whole face softened, but it was sad 
to see how soon the gleam passed 
away and the cloud came back, 
darker and heavier than before. 
The man’s heart, you see, was 
generous, kindly, and full of trust— 
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such a heart as women like Madame 
de St. Croix find it an interesting 
amusement to break. 

‘ I think he must have made her 
some kind of appeal; for later ip 
the evening I observed them toge- 
ther, and he was talking earnestly 
in German, with a low pleading 
murmur, to which I thought few 
women could have listened w.- 
moved. She answered in French; 
and I was sorry for him when she 
broke up the colloquy with a little 
scornful shrug of her shouider, 
observing in a hard, unfeeling tone 
not like her usual voice, “Que 
voulez-vous? Enfin, c’est plus fort 
que moi !” 

‘The Russian put her into he 
sledge, for there was a foot of snow 
in the streets, and Count V— 
walked home through it, with a 
smile on his face and his head up, 
looking strangely elated, I thought, 
for a man, the last strand of whos 
moorings had lately parted and left 
him adrift. 

‘ Thad not then learned there isno 
temporary stimulant so powerfal as 
despair, no tonic so reviving as 4 
parti pris. 

‘ Next day, lounging into the Chav- 
eellerie of the Embassy for my 
usual gossip, I found little Hughes, 
an unpaid attache’(who earned, it- 
deed, just as much as he received), 
holding forth with considerable 
spirit and energy. 

*“ Curse him !” said this indomit- 
able young Briton. “If it had been 
swords, I should like to have fought 
him myself. I hate him! I tell you 
Everybody hates him. And Y— 
was the best chap between here and 
Orsova. He was almost like a 
Englishman. Wouldn’t he just have 
polished him off if they'd had 
swords. That old muff, Bergheimer 
of the Cuirassiers, ought to le 
hanged. Do you think if J’d bea 
his second, I’d have put him 
with pistols against the best shot 2 
Europe?—and at the barrier to! 
It’s not like at home, you know. | 
never knew such a mull as they 
made of it amongst them. Tbs 
cursed Calmuck gets the pull al 
through, and poor V——, who bad 
lost his fortune already, loses bis 
lady-love and his life. What aru 
world it is!” 
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‘ Here the orator rolled and lit a 
cigarette, thus affording me a mo- 
ment to inquire into the cause of his 
indignation. I then learned that, in 
consequence of a trifling dispute 
after last night’s ball, a duel had 
been fought at daybreak, in the 
snow, between Count V—— and a 
Russian nobleman, in which the 
former was shot through the heart. 

‘“ Never got one in at all!” said 
Hughes, again waxing eloquent on 
his friend’s wrongs. “ I’ve seen both 
the seconds since. They were to 
walk up to a handkerchief, and the 
Russian potted him at forty yards 
the first step he made. They may 
say what they like about the row 
originating in politics—I know 
better. They quarrelled because 
Madame de St. Croix had left V—— 
and taken up with this snub-nosed 
Tartar. First, she ruined my poor 
friend. I know all about it. He 
hadn’t a rap left; for if she’d asked 
him for the shirt off his back, he’d 
have stripped like beans! Then she 
broke his "heart—the cheeriest, jol- 


liest, kindest fellow in Europe—to 


finish up by leaving him for another 
man, who kills him before breakfast 
without a scruple ; and if the devil 
don’t get hold of Aer some fine day, 
why he’s a disgrace to his appoint- 
ment, that’s all! and they ought to 
make him Secretary of Legation 
here, or pension him off somewhere 
and put him out of the way! Have 
another cigarette!” 

_* Ten years afterwards I was sit- 
ting in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
one fine morning towards the middle 
of May, wondering, as English 
people always do wonder, on a 
variety of subjects—why the cigars 
Were so bad in Paris, and the air so 
exhilarating—why the tender green 
leaves quivering over those deep 
alleys should have a sunshine of 
their own besides that which they 
reflected from above—why the bonnes 

nursery-maids wore clean caps 
every day—why the railings always 
looked as if they had been re-gilt 
the same morning, and why the 

Sentry at the gate should think it 
part of his duty to leer at every 
Woman who passed, like a satyr ? 

“Indeed I believe I was almost 
asleep, when I started in my chair, 
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and rubbed my eyes to make sure it 
was nota dream. There, within ten 

of me, sat Madame de St. 
Croix, if I was still to call her so, 
apparently not an hour older than 
the first time we met. The face 
was even paler, the lips redder, the 
cruel eyes deeper and darker, but in 
that flickering light the woman 
looked more beautiful than ever. 
She was listening quietly and indo- 
lently, as of old, to a gentleman who 
sat with his back to me, telling his 
own story, whatever it might be, in 
a low, earnest, impressive voice. I 
raised my hat when I caught her 
eye, and she bowed in return po- 
litely enough, but obviously without 
recognition. The movement caused 
her companion to turn round, and 
in two strides he was by my chair, 
grasping me cordially by the hand. 
He was an old and intimate friend, a 
colonel in the French army, by 
whose side [ had experienced more 
than one strange adventure, both 
in Eastern Europe and Asia-Minor 
—a nian who had served with dis- 
tinction, of middle-age, a widower, 
fond of society, field-sports, specula- 
tion, and travelling; essentially bon 
camarade, but thoroughly French in 
his reflections and opinions. The 
last man in the world, I should 
have thought, to be made a fool 
of by a woman. Well, there he 
was, her bounden slave! Absurdly 
happy if she smiled, miserable when 
she frowned, ready to fetch and 
carry like a poodle, perfectly child- 
ish about her, and utterly contempt- 
ible. If she had really cared for him, 
the temptation must have been irre- 
sistible, and she would have bullied 
him frightfully. But no, there was 
always the same repose of manner, 
the same careless kindness, the same 
melancholy, the same consciousne:s 
of’an unquestionable superiority. 
One of his reasons, he soon confided 
to me, for being so fond of her was, 
that they never had an angry word! 
For a week or two I saw a good deal 
of them. Paris was already empty, 
and we did our plays, our Opéra 
Comique, and our little dinners 
pleasantly enough. She was always 
the same, and 1 found myself, day 
by day, becoming more conscious of 
that nameless charm about her, 
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which I should despair of being 
able to describe. Yet as often as I 
met the glance of those deep, dark, 
unearthly eyes, a shudder crept over 
me, such as chills you when you 
come face to face with a ghost in 
your dreams. The colonel, I have 
said, was devoted to her. He was 
rarely absent from her side, but if 
by chance alone with me, would 
talk of her by the hour. 

‘He had found, he declared, for- 
tunately before he was too old to 
appreciate it, the one inestimable 
treasure the earth contained. He 
had cherished his fancies, committed 
his follies, of course, tout comme un 
autre, but he had never experienced 
anything like this. It was his haven, 
his anchorage, his resting-place, and 
he might glide down into old age 
and on to death, perfectly happy, 
because confident, that with her heart 
and her force of character, she would 
never change. He could not be 
jealous of her. Oh, no! She was so 
frank, so confiding, so sincere. She, 
too, passé par la, had told him so; 
unlike other women had confessed 


to him not only her last, but her 


many former attachments. He 
knew all about poor V——, who 
was shot in a duel, and the Russian 
general, banished to Siberia. How 
fortunate she had broken with him 
before his disgrace, because, in the 
loyalty of her nature, she would 
surely have followed him into exile, 
although she never cared for him 
in her heart, never! No, nor for 
any of the others; never had been 
fairly touched till now. Him, the 
colonel, she really did love. He 
had proved his devotion so tho- 
roughly (I found out afterwards, 
though not from him, that my friend 
had been fool enough to sacrifice 
both fortune and profession for her 
sake), he was so reliable, she said, 
so kind, and so good. In short, he 
was perfectly happy, and could see 
no cloud in his horizon, look which 
way he would. 

* When I left Paris they accom- 
panied me to the railway station, 
and the last I saw of them was their 
two heads very close over a railway 
guide, projecting a trip into a lonely 
part of Switzerland, where they 
would have no society but their own. 
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‘Six months afterwards “ Galig- 
nani” informed me that my friend 
the colonel had been reinstated in 
the French army and appointed to 
a regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique 
then serving in Algeria, where, be- 
fore the Tuileries’ Gardens were 
again green, I learned from the 
same source he had already solved 
the great problem in an affair of 
outposts with the Khabyles. Long 
years elapsed, and there were streaks 
of grey in my hair and whiskers ere 
I saw Madame de St. Croix again. 
I had heard of her, indeed, at inter- 
vals both in London and Paris. I 
am bound to say her name was 
always coupled with those who were 
distinguished by birth, talent, or 
success. She was very choice, I be- 
lieve, in the selection of her victims, 
despising equally an easy conquest 
and one of which the ravages could 
be readily repaired. The women 
hated her, the men said she was 
charming. For my part I kept out 
of her way: we were destined to 
meet nevertheless. I had embarked 
ina Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
at Marseilles very much indisposed, 
and retiring at once to my berth 
never quitted it till we were enter- 
ing the Straits of Buoni-faccio. 
Here I came on deck, weak, ex- 
hausted, but convalescent, drinking 
in the sunshine and the scenery 
with that thirst for the beautifal 
which becomes so fierce after the 
confinement of recent illness. LI lite- 
rally revelled in the Mediterranean 
air, and basked in the warmth of 
those bright colours so peculiar to 
the shores of that summer-sea. | 
was approaching middle-age, I had 
ventured body and mind freely 
enough in the great conflict, and 
yet, I thank heaven, had hitherto 
been spared the crushing sorrow 
that makes a mockery of the noblest 
and purest enjoyments of earth, 
causing a man to turn from all that 
is fairest in sight and sense and 
sound with the sickness of a dead 
hope curdling at his heart. But 
then I had kept clear of Madame ¢ 
St. Croix. 

‘ When my eyes were at last sated 
with the gaudy hues of the coast 
and the golden glitter of the water, 
I was a little surprised to see that 
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lady sitting within three paces of 
me reading a yellow-bound French 
novel. Great heaven! what was 
the woman’s secret? She looked 
younger than ever! Even in the 
searching glare of a southern noon 
not a line could be detected on the 
pure, pale forehead, not a crease 
about the large, wistful, glittering 
eyes. That she was gifted with 
perennial youth I could see for my- 
self; that she was dangerous even 
to the peace of a grey-haired man, 
I might have found out to my cost 
had our voyage been retarded by 
contrary winds or any such unavoid- 
able delay, for she was good enough 
to recognise me on this occasion, 
and to give me a large share of her 
conversation and companionship. 
Thus it was I learned to own the 
spell under which so many had suc- 
cumbed, to appreciate its power, 
not to understand, far less describe, 
its nature. Fortunately for me, ere 
its work could be completed, we 
arrived at Athens, and at Athens 
lay a trim, rakish-looking English 
yacht, with her ensign flying and 
her fore-topsail loosed, waiting only 
the steamer’s arrival to spread her 
wings and bear off this seductive 
sorceress to some garden of paradise 
in the Egean Sea. 

‘The owner of the yacht I had 
often heard of. He was a man re- 
markable for his enterprise and 
unfailing success in commerce as 
for his liberality, and indeed extra- 
vagance, in expenditure. He chose 
to have houses, pictures, horses, 
plate, everything of the best, was 
justly popular in society, and enor- 
mously rich. 

‘I never asked and never knew 
the port to which that yacht was 
bound. When we steamed out of 
the harbour she was already hull- 
down in the wake of a crimson sun- 
set that seemed to stain the waters 
with a broad track of blood; but I 
saw her sold within eighteen months 
at Southampton, for her late owner’s 
name had appeared in the “ Gazette,” 
and the man himself, I was told, 
might be found looking very old 
and careworn, setting cabbages at 
Hanwell, watching eagerly for the 
arrival of a lady who never came. 

‘You may believe I thought more 
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than once of the woman whose 
strange destiny it had been thus to 
enslave generation after generation 
of fools, and to love whom seemed 
as fatal as to be a priest of Aricia or 
a favourite of Catherine Il. Never- 
theless, while time wore on, I gra- 
dually ceased to think of her beauty, 
her heartlessness, her mysterious 
youth, or her magic influence over 
mankind. Presently, amongst a 
thousand engrossing occupations 
and interests, I forgot her as if she 
had never been. 

‘I have driven a good many vehi- 
cles in my time, drags, phaetons, 
dogcarts, down to a basket-carriage 
drawn by a piebald pony with a 
hog-mane. Nay, I once steered a 
Hansom cab up Bond Street in the 
early morning, freighted with more 
subalterns than I should like to spe- 
cify of her Majesty’s Household 
Troops, but I never thought I 
should come to a Bath chair! 

* Nevertheless, I found myself at 
last an inside passenger of one of 
these locomotive couches, enjoying 
the quiet and the air of the gardens 
at Hampton Court in complete and 
uninterrupted solitude. The man 
who dragged me to this pleasant 
spot having gone to “get his din- 
ner,” as he called it, and the nur- 
sery-maids, with their interesting 
charges, having retired from their 
morning, and not yet emerged for 
their afternoon, stroll, I lay back 
and thought of so many things— 
of the strength and manhood that 
had departed from me for ever; of 
the strange, dull calm that comes 
on with the evening of life and con- 
tents us so well we would not have 
its morning back if we could; of 
the gradual clairvoyance that shows 
us everything in its true colours 
and at its real value; of the days, 
and months, and years so cruelly 
wasted, but that their pleasures, 
their excitements, their sins, their 
sorrows, and their sufferings, were 
indispensable for the great lesson 
which teaches us ¢o see. Of these 
things I thought, and through them 
still, as at all times, moved the pale 
presence of an unforgotten face, 
passing like a spirit, dim and dis- 
tant, yet dear as ever, across the 
gulf of years—a presence that, for 
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good or evil, was to haunt me to 
the end. 

‘Something in the association of 
ideas reminded me of Madame de 
St. Croix, and I said to myself, “ At 
last age must have overtaken that 
marvellous beauty, and time brought 
the indomitable spirit to remorse, 
repentance, perhaps even amend- 
ment. What can have e me 
think of her in a quiet, peaceful 
scene like this ?” 

‘Just then a lady and gentleman 
crossed the gravel walk in front of 
me, and took their places on a seat 
under an old tree not a dozen yards 
off. It was a lovely day in early 
autumn; the flowers were still 
a-blaze with the gaudiest of their 
summer beauty, the sky was all 
dappled grey and gold, earth had 
put on the richest dress she wears 
throughout the year, but here and 
there a leaf fell noiseless on the 
sward, as if to testify that she too 
must shed all her glories in due 
season, and yield, like other beau- 
ties, her unwilling tribute to decay. 

‘ But there was nothing of autumn 
in the pair wlio now sat opposite 
my couch, chatting, laughing, flirt- 
ing, apparently either ignoring or 
disregarding my proximity. The 
man was in all the bloom and 
beauty of youth; the woman, though 
looking a few years older, did not 
yet seem to have attained her prime. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes! 
Yes, if ever I beheld Madame de 
St. Croix, there she sat with her 
fatal gaze turned on this infatuated 
boy, leading him gradually, steadily, 
surely to the edge of that chasm, 
into which those who plunged came 
to the surface nevermore. It was 
the old story over again. How 
well I remembered, even after such 
an interval, the tender droop of the 
head, the veiling eyelashes, the 
glance so quickly averted, yet like 
a snap-shot, telling with such 
deadly effect; the. mournful smile, 
the gentle whisper, the quiet con- 
fiding gesture of the slender hand, 
all the by-play of the most accom- 
plished and most unscrupulous 
of actresses. There was no more 
chance of escape for her companion 
than for a fisherman of the North 
Sea, whose skiff has been sucked 
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into the Maélstrohm, with mast 
unshipped and oars adrift half a 
mile astern. By sight, if not per- 
sonally, I then knew most of the 
notabilities of the day. The boy, 
fer such I might well call him in 
comparison with myself, seemed too 
g for his fate, and yet, I saw 
well enough it was inevitable. He 
had already made himself a name 
as a poet of no mean pretensions, 
and held besides the character of a 
high-spirited, agreeable, and un- 
affected member of society. Add 
to this, that he was manly, good- 
looking, and well-born; nothing 
more seemed wanting to render him 
a fit victim for the altar at which 
he was to be offered up. Like his 
predecessors, he was fascinated. The 
snake held him in her eye. The 
poor bird’s wings were fluttering, 
its volition was gone, its doom 
sealed. Could nothing save it from 
the destroyer? I longed to have 
back, if only for a day, the powers 
which I had regretted so little half 
an hour ago. Weak, helpless, 
weary, and worn-out, I yet deter- 
mined to make an effort, and save 
him if I could! 

‘ They rose to go, but found the 
gate locked through which they had 
intended to pass. She had a way 
of affecting a pretty wilfulness in 
trifles, and sent him to fetch the 
key. Prompt to obey her lightest 
wish, he bounded off in search of it, 
and following slowly, she passed 
within two paces of my chair, bend- 
ing on its helpless invalid a look 
that seemed to express far less pity 
for his condition than a grudging 
envy of his lot. I stopped her with 
a gesture, that in one more able 
bodied would have been a bow, 
and, strange to say, she recognized 
me at once. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose. I took courage from 
a certain wistful look that gave 
softness to her eyes, and I spoke 
out. 

«« We shall never meet again,” I 
said ; ‘ we have crossed each other's 
paths, at such long intervals, and 
on such strange occasions, but I 
know this is the last of them! Why 
time stands still for you is a secret 
I cannot fathom, but the end must 
come some day, put it off however 
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long you will. Do you not think 
that when you become as I am, a 
weary mortal, stumbling with half- 
shut eyes on the edge of an open 
grave, it would be well to have one 
good deed on which you could look 
back, to have reprieved one out of 
the many victims on whom you 
have inflicted mortal punishment 
for the offence of loving you s0 
much better than you deserve? Far 
as it stretches behind you, every 
footstep in your track is marked 
with sorrow—more than one with 
blood. Show mercy now, as you 
may have to ask it hereafter. Life 
is all before this one, and it seems 
cruel thus to blast the sapling from 
its very roots. He is hopeful, trust- 
fal, and fresh-hearted—spare him 
and let him go.” 

‘She was fitting the glove on her 
faultless little hand. Her brow 
seemed so calm, so soft and pure, 
that fora moment I thought I had 
conquered, but looking up from her 
feminine employment, I recognized 
the hungry glitter in those dark, 
merciless eyes, and I knew there 
was no hope. 

*“Tt is too late,” she answered, 
“ too late to persuade either him or 
me. It is no fault of mine. It is 
fate. For him—for the others—for 
all of us. Sometimes I wish it had 
not been so. Mine has been an un- 
happy life, and there seems to be 
no end, no resting-place. I can no 
more help myself than a drowning 
wretch, swept down by a torrent; 
but Iam too proud to catch at the 
twigs and straws that would break 
off in my hand. I would change 
places with you willingly. Yes— 
you in that Bath-chair. I am so 
tired sometimes, and yet I dare not 
Wish it was all over. Think of me 
a8 forbearingly as you can, for we 
shall not cross each other’s path 


*“ And this boy?” Iasked, striving 
to detect something of compunction 
in the pitiless face that was yet so 
beautiful. 

*“ He must take his chance with 
the rest,” she said. “ Here he comes 
—good-bye.” 

‘They walked away arm-in-arm 
through the golden autumn weather, 
and a chill came into my very heart, 


for I knew what that chance was 
worth. 

* A few months, and the snow lay 
six inches deep over the grave of 
him whose opening manhvood had 
been so full of promise, so rich in 
all that makes youth brightest, life 
most worth having; while a woman 
in deep mourning was praying 
there, under the wintry sky; but 
this woman was his mother, and 
her heart was broke for the love she 
bore her boy. 

‘ His death had been very shocking, 
very sudden. People talked of a 
ruptured blood-vessel, a fall on his 
bed-room floor, a doctor not to be 
found when sent for; a series of 
fatalities that precluded the possi- 
bility of saving him; but those who 
pretended to know best affirmed 
that not all the doctors in Europe 
could have done any good, for when 
his servant went to call him in the 
morning he found his master lying 
stark and stiff, having been dead 
some hours. There was a pool of 
blood on his carpet; there were 
ashes. of burnt letters in his fire- 
place; more, they whispered with 
meaning shrugs and solemn awe- 
struck faces— 

“ There was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see.” 

* You can understand now that I 
believe in Vampires.’ 

* What became of her?’ I asked, 
rather eagerly, for I was interested 
in this Madame de St. Croix. I like 
a woman who goes into extremes, 
either for good or evil. Great reck- 
lessness, equally with great sen- 
sibility, has its charm for such a 
temperament as mine. I can un- 
derstand, though I cannot explain, 
the influence by very 
wicked women who never scruple 
to risk their own happiness as 
readily as their neighbours’. I 
wanted to know something more 
about Madame de St. Croix, but he 
was not listening ; he paid no atten- 
tion to my question. In a tone 
of abstraction that denoted his 
thoughts were many miles away, 
he only murmured, 

‘ Insatiate — impenetrable — piti- 
less. The others were bad enough 
in all conscience, but I think she 
might have spared the boy!’ 
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CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


GREAT deal of interest belongs 
to Sir Henry Bulwer’s ‘ His- 
torical Characters.* Years ago 
Lord Lytton dedicated a work to his 
brother Sir Henry Bulwer, ‘ proud 
to connect with services recognized 
by England a record of brotherly 
affection.’ Sir Henry, in return, 
dedicates this work to Lord Lytton. 
‘ My dear Edward,’ he writes, ‘ the 
idea of this work, which I dedicate 
to you in testimony of the affection 
and friendship which have always 
united us, was conceived many 
years ago. I wished to give some 
general idea of modern history, from 
the period of the French Revolution 
of 1789 down to our own times, in 
@ series of personal sketches.’ Lord 
Lytton’s is a household name; but 
when the history of our age is 
written, an historical importance 
will belong to the life of Sir Henry 
Bulwer which will hardly be ac- 
corded to his more famous brother. 
It is greatly to be lamented that the 
mistaken conduct and traditions of 
the Foreign Office have deprived us 
of the services of such a public 
servant. ‘There is hardly a court in 
Europe, if we except St. Peters- 
burgh, to which Sir Henry has not 
been the accredited English minis- 
ter. At Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Con- 
stantinople, Madrid, and elsewhere 
he has been our minister; and he 
and Lord Clarendon were selected 
for special encomium in the House 
of Commons by Lord Palmerston. 
Interesting as these volumes are, 
we have hopes of one still more in- 
teresting on a future occasion, when 
Sir Henry proposes to discuss the 
life of Sir Robert Peel, and two or 
three of Peel’s contemporaries. 
The Peel memoirs, under the editor- 
ship of Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
Cardwell, has been a disappointing 
work; and although its editors 
have promulgated a statement that 
* ‘Historical Characters: Talleyrand, 
Cobbett, Makintosh, Canning.” By Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B, Bentley. 


they have further materials in hand, 
we should rejoice to see the difficult 
subject of Sir Robert Peel’s charac- 
ter, which will always be a political 
problem, treated with Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s remarkable honesty and 
ability. 

There is something about the 
work that betrays that his pen has 
fallen into the desuetude of which 
he speaks, something foreign in his 
idioms, something heavy, and rhe- 
torical in his style. But Sir Henry 
is emphatically a man who has seen 
history and lived history; a man 
whose judgment on diplomatic and 
political matters carries a weight 
far beyond any that can attach to 
mere literary merit, and all whose 
statements have an independent 
value and authority of their own. 
A great many of these pages consist 
of mere narrative, with which the 
public is already familiar in 4 
variety of shapes, and we at times 
certainly grow impatient when we 
see them presented to us without 
the attraction of any peculiar lite- 
rary merit. But every now and 
then we are rewarded by a sentence 
or a paragraph which only such 4 
man as Sir Henry Bulwer could 
have written. The whole of the 
first volume is devoted to Talley- 
rand, and is concerned with matter 
on which Sir Henry must feel pecu- 
liarly at home. There is much i 
Sir Henry’s writing which reminds 
us of the best style of British diplo- 
macy—a frank, generous, chivalrous 
bearing, a contempt of the craft 
and chicanery with which diplo- 
macy has been too often invested, 
at the same time a thorough know- 
ledge of the world and of human 
nature. 

He breaks ground which is more 
exclusively literary in his paper 02 
Mackintosh, whom he describes 48 
‘the man of promise.’ ‘ The greater 
part of his time seems to have beet 
employed in a restless longing after 
society, and a perpetual dawdling 
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over books; during the seven years 
he was absent he speaks continually 
of his projected work as “ always to 
be projected.”’ Butit is hardly fair 
to speak of Mackintosh merely as a 
man of promise. Some men’s books 
are greater than themselves; that is 
tosay, they put the best of themselves 
into books, and we afterwards won- 
der how such poor men should write 
such good books. But Mackintosh 
was infinitely greater than his books, 
which were only gigantic fragments, 
so to speak, fossilized remains of 
his own world of heart and mind. 
Sir Henry has especially done his 
bulky contribution on Canning con 
amore. His thorough appreciation 
of Canning’s foreign policy is in 
striking accordance with his own 
character in diplomacy. Canning, 
who raised England to the highest 
position she has ever occupied since 
the days of the elder Chatham, 
found her humbled to the lowest 
degree when Lord Castlereagh ex- 
pired. ‘I had myself the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this illustrated in a 
private and confidential correspond- 
ence between Prince Metternich and 
a distinguished person with whom 
he was on terms of great intimacy, 
and to whom he wrote without 
reserve; a correspondence in which 
the prince, when alluding to our 
great warrior who represented 
England at the congress of Verona, 
spoke of him “‘ as the great baby,” 
and alluded to the power and in- 
fluence of England as a thing past 
and gone.’ Canning, who was at 
first odious to George the Fourth, 
ended by quite winning the royal 
affections. ‘The leader of the 
Houses of Commons had [we believe 
ed i pe still continues] peculiar 
modes of obtaining his Majesty’s con- 
fidence and enjoying his intimacy. 
It was his arduous duty to send to 
the sovereign every night a written 
account of that night’s proceedings 
in the assembly to which he be- 
longed. .. . A minister of foreign 
affairs has also more opportunities 
than any other foreign minister of 
captivating the royal attention.’ It 
is also just possible, it is to be said, 
that a foreign minister may also 
have peculiar facilities for losing 
royal favour. Sir Henry Bulwer 
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confirms the statement which has 
often been made, that George the 
Fourth had the hallucination of bhe- 
lieving that he played a personal 
part in the great events of his reign. 
He really believed that he won the 
battle of Waterloo. ‘Was it not 
so, Duke? he said to the real con- 
queror. ‘I have heard your Ma- 
jesty often say so,’ drily answered 
the Duke of Wellington. Sir 
Henry adds in a note, ‘ This story 
was related by Sir Roundell Palmer 
in his address to the jury, in the 
trial of Ryves v. the Attorney-Gene- 
ral. I do not know whence Sir 
Roundell derived the anecdote; but 
I think it is well to say, in favour of 
its authenticity, that I heard it 
thirty years ago from a person who 
was present on the occasion, and 
that it has been recorded for twenty- 
six years in my MS.’ Some of 
Canning’s witticisms were little to 
his credit. He stayed at Lord Car- 
rington’s, who had recently been 
elevated to the peerage, and wrote 
in chalk on his host’s door— 


* One Bobby Smith lives here ; 
Tilly Pitt made him a peer, 
And took the pen from behind his ear.’ 


Lord Carrington never forgave this 
impertinence. Sir Robert Peel told 
Sir Henry Bulwer that Canning 
used to make a lounging tour of the 
House, gathering up the opinions 
of members before he would 
himself speak—the sort of way in 
which the leaders of the ‘ Times’ 
are supposed to be written. As is 
well known, he died in the same 
room at Chiswick in which Fox had 
died, which ‘has since become a 
place of pilgrimage. It is a small 
low chamber, once a kind of nursery, 
dark, and opening intoa wing of 
the building, which gives it the 
appearance of looking into a court- 
fard. Nothing can be more simple 
than its furniture and decorations, 
for it was chosen by Mr. Canning, 
who had always the greatest horror 
of cold, on account of its warmth. 
On one side of the fireplace are a few 
bookshelves; opposite the foot of 
the bed is the low chimneypicce, 
and on it a small bronze clock.’ 
We are rather surprised that Sir 
Henry makes no allusion to Mr. 
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Stapleton’s life of Canning, and has 
confined his mention to Mr. Bell’s. 

There is an allusion to Lord Pon- 
sonby, about which there arose 
some correspondence in the ‘ Times.’ 
The question arose whether Lord 
Ponsonby owed an appointment to 
his own application on account of 
his limited income, or to the king’s 
jealousy of him in respect to some 
fine lady. The point has not been 
definitely cleared up. But I re- 
member one evening last summer a 
yacht lying off Plymouth, and a 
message came ashore toward the 
night that Lord Ponsonby in his 
yacht was dying. He had been 
cruising about the Mediterranean 
in search of health, but had re- 
turned within sight of the English 
shore to die—simply, peacefully, 
hopefully. His title became ex- 
tinct. 

Dr. Barry’s memoir of the ‘ Life 
and Works of Sir Charles Barry,* is 
an imposing-looking book, but its 
interest is really of a very limited 
kind. Of late we have heard a 


great deal of the supposed claim of 
Mr. Pugin to the authorship of the 


architecture of the Houses of Par- 
liament. Dr. Barry treats this claim 
somewhat cavalierly, not consider- 
ing it worthy of a serious discussion, 
except in a separate pamphlet, and 
we are not prepared to say that he 
is wrong. He lingers especially 
with much admiration on his father’s 
design for the Travellers’ Club; and 
we can very well understand how 
Mr. E. M. Barry would rather restore 
it to its original state at his own 
cost than submit to its being spoilt. 
Sir Charles Barry was not a man of 
any especial genius, and to the last 
there was something wavering and 
tentative in the character of his 
work. He was a man who lived a 
quiet business-like life, devoted to 
his profession, never going far 
beyond his own circle, and for‘a 
man of his eminence and connec- 
tions seeing remarkably little of the 
outside world. There is consider- 
able ethical interest in Sir Charles’ 
life, and he affords a noble example 

* <The Life and Works of Sir Charles 
Barry, R.A., F.R.S.” By Rev. Alfred 
Barry, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. John Murray, 
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in practical conduct. The most 
momentous epoch in his life was his 
three years’ travelling as a very 
young man in Italy, Greece, and the 
East. Often as the advantages of 
foreign travel have been illustrated, 
its immense educational influence 
was never more remarkably illus- 
trated than in the case of Barry. 
He began his professional life in 
Ely Place because it was cheap, cen- 
tral, and quiet; and after the custom- 
ary probation of early trials he 
worked himself up into steady ul- 
timate success. He had a growing 
mind, a mind that flowered late, a 
mind which, so far from hardening 
into a rigid immobility, was always 
susceptible to intellectual influ- 
ences. There is no doubt but this is 
the mental temper in the successful 
cultivation of which is found the 
highest union of the highest forms 
of intellectual and moral qualities. 
His mind abounded with grand 
ideas, but was also minutely seru- 
pulous in the smallest points of de- 
tail. It was a mind which, within 
certain limits, worked with extraor- 
dinary fertility, and he also had a 
happy social art in balancing his 
hard work with recreation. ‘In the- 
atrical entertainments he always 
took the greatest pleasure, and 
found in them, as I suppose most 
hardworked men do, the most com- 
plete relaxation and change of idea.’ 
The biographer gives us many ex- 
amples of his father’s best works in 
this ‘manner’ and that ‘ manner, 
from Greek to Gothic. We are at 
times disturbed with technicalities 
and specifications, at which the soul 
of the general reader revolts, but 
the illustrations make amends. In 
appreciating an architect’s work, one 
has to consider the requirements 
which he has to meet and the limi- 
tations under which he acts. Thus, 
Barry always felt that his laying 
out of Trafalgar Square was unsa- 
tisfactory, though, with a parent's 
fondness for his work, he would 
plead that it was not so very unsi 
tisfactory after all. The Nelson 
column marred his design, and ® 
scarcity both of water and funds 
dwarfed his fountains. Some of his 
best works are to be found in great 
country mansions, such as Cliefden, 
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with its unsurpassed view over the 
valley of the Thames, and his favour- 
ite Highclere, Lord Carnarvon’s 
lace in Berkshire. The Houses of 
liament of course claim the 
principal place in this volume ; for 
this was the work in which his at- 
tention was well-nigh absorbed for 
the last twenty years of his life. 
There is an oy side to this 
transaction. Lord Coke truly said 
that a corporation had no soul ; and 
their architect was treated by ‘my 
lords’ with a penuriousness and in- 
justice which disappointed his just 
claims and eventually broke up his 
health and spirits. In erecting the 
palace he had to work on a low, 
irregular site, in a specified style, 
under the limitation of preserv- 
ing and incorporating surrounding 
buildings. Overpraised, overblamed 
at first, the palace of the Legislature 
is now admitted to be the massive 
conception of a master mind ; but at 
the same time we hear nothing of 
the smallness of the Commons’ 
chamber, or the perishableness of 
the materials employed. It was de- 
sired that a monument to him 
should be placed in St. Stephen’s 
Porch, the point which marks his 
achievement of utilizing of West- 
minster Hall as the grand entrance 
to the building by the splendid arch 
and staircase at the southern end. 
This was not allowed, but a less ad- 
vantageous site was procured. But 
his monument, like Sir Christopher 
Wren’s, whom he resembled in so 
many circumstances of his life and 
fortunes, is cireumspice. ; 
Lady Brownlow’s ‘ Reminiscences 
of a Septuagenarian™ have proved 
8 popular, and been so largely 
quoted, that it would be superfiuous 
to give any account of this work, 
the brevity of which is its chief 
fault. The ‘Reminiscences’ con- 
clude with the year 1815, except for 
a very sketchy sketch of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. We trust Lord Carnarvon, 
Who enticed the present work from 
Countess Brownlow, will use much 
gentle, or, if need be, much violent 
persuasion to extract further ‘ Re- 
miniscences’ for that ensuing decade, 
* ‘Slight Reminiscences of a Septua- 
genarian, from 1802 to 1815,’ By Emma 
Sophia, Countess Brownlow. Murray. 
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which is not too much illustrated by 
authentic memoires @ servir. The 
‘ Life of Sir Philip Francis’ is per- 
haps chiefly interesting from its 
treatment by that accomplished 
scholar and writer Mr. Herman Me- 
rivale, who has not settled nor pro- 
fessed to settle the question of the 
authorship of Junius. The work, 
however, hardly comes within the 
range of Contemporary Biography. 
And so we unwillingly pass it by. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF NOVELISTS. 


It is one of Carlyle’s forcible say- 
ings that as the Gospel is a biography, 
80 every true biography is a gospel. 
He means by this, as we understand, 
that every biography honestly and 
sincerely put forth will be franght 
with lessons of sympathy, guidance, 
and consolation. The highest and 
most genuine form of biography is un- 
questionably the autobiography. Two 
autobiographies of matchless value 
will doubtless oceur to the reader, 
written indeed by very different 
men, gnd from very different points 
of view, but both of them with a 
unique and absolute trutifulness. 
Of course we mean the Confessions 
of Augustine and the Confessions 
of Rousseau. We do not have such 
autobiographies now; and, indeed, 
the writer of an autobiography, like 
the writer of a diary, is under a 
temptation, unconscious, perhaps, 
but most powerful, to give his own 
colouring to his statements. To an 
age that delights in introspection, 
and has no greater literary satisfac- 
tion than seeing its own manners 
faithfully mirrored to its mental 
eye, a genuine autobiography of the 
Rousseau or the Augustine kind 
would be a source of great delight, 
and in many respects a positive 
gain. Exoriare aliquis! 

The statement may appear para- 
doxical, but we think that in novels 
there are elements which would go 
far to make up genuine and vera- 
cious autobiography. We strongly 
hold to the opinion that it is pos- 
sible in most fictions to disentangle 
from the general work a strong 
autobiographical element. In reality 
a novelist frequently goes into the 
confessional, bares his soul and tells 
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his secrets. Sometimes he wears 
his heart upon his sleeve, and a 
most careless eye may detect the 
outward varnish of disguise which 
is only thinly and partially laid on. 
At other times a literary detective is 
needed for a ‘private inquiry’ of 
this sort, to pierce through the ma- 
nifold disguises that are laid on 
layer by layer. There are authors 
who so entirely project themselves 
into their created scenes and charac- 
ters that the touches of their own in- 
dividuality are faint and few. This, 
however, is not ordinarily the case, 
especially in an age like this, when 
most writers are morbidly given up 
to the analysis of their own idiosyn- 
crasies. 

Look, for instance, at traces of 
individuality in some of our most 
eminent novelists. What a comment 
are the battlements and turrets of 
Abbotsford, its armoury and painted 
glass, its fair domains and the adja- 
cent ruins of Melrose Castle, on the 
heroic and medieval genius of Sir 
Walter. How faithfully his works 
reflect that leaning to rank and 
lineage and territorial possessions 
which at times becomes excessive, 
and degenerates into a weakness 
that mars a broad and generous 
character. Again, take Thackeray. 
Into very questionable places must 
he have dived, and with very queer 
companions in the days of wild 
oats! In his hard cynical humour, 
his caustic wit, his disbelief in men 
and motives, in his identification of 
goodness and stupidity, we see a 
kind of literary Ishmaelite, with a 
kind of natural antagonism towards 
solvent respectability, neither ask- 
ing or taking quarter, very sore 
himself, and not caring what sores 
he inflicts on others. And when his 
fortunate evening set in, like a 
latter summer, especially after his 
lucky American trip, and the sun 
of prosperity had melted the hard, 
glittering ice in which he had en- 

himself, how generous, cour- 
teous, and considerate he became; 
how willing to make allowances ; 
how disposed to retract former as- 
perities, and indulge in genial, hope- 
ful views! Then take Lord Lytton. 
He really presents some curious ex- 
amples in the way in which he 
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identifies himself with his hero. For 
instance, just as Lord Lytton grows 
old, so he makes his heroes grow 
old. Ernest Maltravers is a gor 
geous youth ; and, generally speak- 
ing, ‘ gilded youth’ is the hero of 
the earlier Bulwer novels. But when 
we come to ‘ What will he do with 
it? the hero is a middle-aged 
lawyer, surfeited with material suc- 
cess. Another still more curious 
example may be instanced. In the 
commencement of ‘My Novel’ 
which in many points of view is 
Lord Lytton’s ablest and most auto- 
biographical novel, Audley Egerton 
is represented as a member of the 
government, of high consideration 
indeed, but still not admitted within 
the charmed circle of the cabinet. 
But while the story wound its way 
through many consecutive months, 
the author’s political horizon a- 
larged, and he was himself, in ew 
or in posse, &® cabinet minister; and 
Lord Lytton, quite forgetting Aud- 
ley Egerton’s inferior position, ulti- 
mately makes him a great minister 
of state and a leading {member of 
the cabinet. It is also believed 
that Lord Lytton’s latest novel, ‘A 
Strange Story,’ really represents s 
variety of opinions he has formed on 
supernatural subjects. Mr. Disraeli 
was long known and spoken of # 
Vivian Grey. While he was a poli- 
tical cadet he used to write about 
cabinet ministers and ministerial 
movements; but when he becames 
cabinet minister and made political 
movements of his own he ws 
obliged to leave off that kind 
thing. Then as for Mr. Dickens, it 
is impossible without much wonder 
ment, to contemplate his multitud- 
nous array of London characten, 
and we may easily surmise some 
his metropolitan experiences. 
There is no novel, however wortl- 
less, which may not have a subpt 
tive value when it is regarded in tht 
light of a personal confession. I # 
not for a moment say that the wnl¢ 
is to be identified with the hero, ¢ 
that the incidents of the story are ® 
be identified with the incidents of! 
biography. So far from this, I this 
that the novelist will gener! 
create a set of circumstance ® 
unlike his own as possible, so #8 # 
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take the reader off the scent, and 
skilfully disguise any substratum 
of personal facts. Nevertheless an 
autobiographical element is there, if 
you can only contrive to precipitate 
it by a process of intellectual ana- 
lysis. Though this may be difficult 
or impossible in respect to facts, 
you may make pretty sure of your 
ground in reference to modes of 
thought. Yet even in reference to 
facts, if the scenery and personages 
of a tale are localized, and belong to 
a particular set, you will often have 
a set of real facts, though they may 
be presented in a glorified kind of 
way. Ifa man writes a story about 
college life, or the civil service, or 
the army or navy, and so on, you 
may be pretty certain that there are 
plenty of people who will identify 
the incidents, although they may 
strongly object to the fairness or 
accuracy of the way in which they 
are put. 

But the confession made by the 
novelist as to his disposition and 
order of mind is of the most ample 
description. A set of interrogatories 
might be framed, to nearly all of 
which every novelist must yield 
some kind of answer. Is he earnest ? 
ishesincere? does he love Nature ? 
is he aman of thought and reading ? 
has he really seen much of life? is 
he of pure and unselfish mind? 
does he possess an elevated range of 
thought? does he really know much? 
—these are inquiries respecting an 
author to which the author by his 
tale yields some kind of answer. Of 
course these inquiries are altogether 
irrespective of the critical worth of 
a story. A man might give most 
gratifying answers to any question, 
and yet be an execrable writer of 
fiction. Without mentioning names, 
I may say that great philosophers, 

commentators on the Bible, and 
law lords have written novels—very 
second-rate and unsuccessful — 
which have perhaps very indistinctly 
shown their learning and ability, 
but which may curiously have re- 
. aa a character. But 

e are simply having re to the 

self-revelations made novellas ; 

here a bad novel will serve our 
turn just as well as a good novel, or 
indeed may have a stronger psycho- 
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logical interest. Very often, it may 
be added, a novel is written with the 
very purpose of making some sort of 
self-revelation. There are women 
who rush into fiction just as the 
meadows break up into daisies, and 
birds ‘pour out their lives in song. 
They wish to assert themselves, to 
explain themselves, to have them- 
selves comprehended, and win sym- 
pathy and appreciation, to revoit 
against the tyranny of the circum- 
stances that surround them, to 
create for themselves the fancied 
circumstances ‘in which their idea- 
lized characters would have full 
expansion; and these persons often 
make a full confession of the rest- 
lessness, tragedy, and unsatisfied 
longings of their lives. 

How great is the difference be- 
tween the very fast novel and the 
very quiet novel. Ié is like turning 
aside ‘from the heat and glare and 
dust of a crowded street into some 
chapel, very still and quiet, dimly 
lighted through refulgent panes, 
and with a low, sweet music’sound- 
ing. . We recognise entirely dif- 
ferent orders of mind, entirely dif- 
ferent types of circumstances. I do 
not like to hear of authors—least of 
all of women authors—who are very 
‘realistic’ about the details of se- 
duction, and show profound re- 
search on the subject of Old Bailey 
trials for bigamy. Depend upon it, 
my friends, that kind of writer has 
not an over-clean kind of mind— 
nor, perhaps, an over-clean sort of 
life. Their minds are like the pro- 
phetic chambers of imagery, full of 
cruel and unclean things. Worse 
even than this, perhaps, is the con- 
stant spectacle of imbecility and 
little-mindedness displayed by many 
story-tellers in their unwitting con- 
fessions. What is the novelist’s notion 
of poetic justice? what is the ima- 
gined paradise which he creates for 
his favourites? what the rule and law 
by which he measures the rightness 
of persons and things, and the de- 
flections therefrom? We take up 
novel after novel, and we are in- 
terested or uninterested in plot and 
dialogue; but we ask ourselves, 
‘ And this writer, on his own show- 
ing, what manner of man is he? 
And too often it is all of the earth, 
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earthy, and amid all the glitter of 
romance he is only a vulgar idolater 
of wealth and ease. 


LIGHT WINES AND HEAVY WINES. 


In a debate in the House of Com- 
mons many years ago, Mr. Glad- 
stone strenuously opposed a motion 
for the reduction of the duty on 
light wines, primarily, indeed, on 
financial grounds, but mainly on 
the social and national abstract 
point of view, that the English 

ple were a port and sherry- 
inking people, and not a claret- 
drinking people; and so the era of 
light wines was indefinitely post- 
ey till the treaty with France. 

t is remarkable that our most 
brilliant and kaleidoscopic states- 
man has now inaugurated the era of 
the cheap Gladstone claret.* The 


consumption of light wines has 
quadrupled since the treaty, and 
there seems no reason why the rate 
of consumption should not be enor- 
mously increased. The nuisance is 
that you cannot get the cheap wine 
when and how you want it. Our 


heavy hotel system is unable to 
adjust itself to an altered state of 
things and our new requirements. 
The other day I went to a huge 
overgrown hotel in a country town. 
I wanted lunch, and was served with 
the traditional leg of cold mutton. 
My cook might reasonably antici- 
pate an immediate dismissal if she 
had ventured to set such a dish be- 
fore me. I paid as much as would 
have given me a very good dinner 
in London. I did not call for claret, 
for I knew that I could not expect 
to have that cheap Gladstone bever- 
age under six or seven shillings a 
bottle. Indeed, in town you may 
almost count up on your fingers the 
places where you may get a really 
fair bottle of light wine at a really 
fair price. The middlemen who 
stand between the producer and the 
consumer impede the traffic, and 
will continue to do so until they are 
convinced that a large trade with a 
moderate profit may pay better than 
a small trade with a large profit. 

As a rule, if you go to the proper 


* Introduced by Messrs. H. R. Williams 
and Co. of Bishopsgate Street. 
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places, a better and cheaper light 
wine may be obtained in London 
than in Paris. In Paris you have 
the octroi, and the great expenses of 
land-carriage, whereas the water- 
carriage and the light duty make the 
same wines here really much less ex- 
pensive. Moreover, at Bordeaux, the 
merchants would rather consign a 
pure wine toan English than a French 
market, where they really find their 
best customers. You may be pretty 
sure of a pure wine, for it is so cheap 
that it would not be worth one’s 
while to adulterate it. A wine 
grower in Burgundy tolda friend of 
mine how much his wines really 
cost him; something ridiculously 
small, some three-halfpence a bottle. 
Capital hock, too, have I drunk in 
the villages of vineland for a few 
pence a bottle. When we consider 
the millions of acres which are 
under vine culture, we may be sure 
that there will always be a sufficient 
amount of wine to make it, as it was 
intended to be, the natural drink of 
man. Moreover, we constantly have 
new wine markets opened up to us, 
which indeed sometimes offend con- 
servative prejudices on this subject; 
and perhaps many years will elapse 
before the ultimate value of these 
growths is definitely settled in the 
public mind. One likes to hearof 
the wines of Greece, recalling the 
palmy days of Chios and Lesbos, 
and recalling the old Homeric days, 
when most sweet it seemed to the 
travel-stained Ulysses to sit in the 
resounding hall and drink the flash- 
ing wine, and to listen to the song 
of the divine bard, Speaking from 
my own experience, the Hungarian 
wines, supplied by Max-Greger, of 
Mincing Lane, are those which I 
best like. The sparkling or still 
Hungarian wines seem to me t 
have much more body than the 
ordinary wines. Champagne is now 
freely ordered by doctors; but & 
medical man told me that in his prac- 
tice he frequently ordered several 
ounces of brandy to be taken 
with the champagne for the sake 
of body. Now these Hungarial 
wines, either of the champagne 
or claret kind, have a satisfying 
body of their own, and I have wit 
nessed their restorative effects 0 
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cases of great debility. Medical 
men now constantly order sparkling 
wines as medicines, and they will 
probably vigorously inculcate the 
use of other light wines in preference 
toour heavy national drinks. 

In a recent biography, a gentle- 
man sends his friend some light 
wine, and says, ‘I have great hopes 
it will be found for you highly bene- 
ficial, as it is invigorating without 
being stimulating, and as it pos- 
sesses nothing in the shape of spirit 
but that of its own formation. I have 
notseen Picord, but in talking with 
a chemist, he says the reason why 
Spanish wines—or in fact any wines 
—prepared for the English taste 
and market are bad for invalids, is 
the amount of alcohol they contain ; 
and therefore, instead of generously 
nourishing the blood, they inflame 
it, besides destroying altogether the 
digestive powers; and a pure wine, 
notwithstanding it may taste a little 
acid, aids the digestive powers; 
and, strange to say, the vegetable 
acid of the wine destroys, or rather 
counteracts, the animal acidity of the 
stomach, and reproduces healthy 
action.’ Without guaranteeing the 
chemical part of the statement, the 
contrast here drawn betweea the 
light and heavy wines is, I believe, 
substantially correct. 

English people require to be 
trained into the use of light wines. 
Ordinarily we do not take wine as a 

e, but as a stimulant. No 

one ever thinks of tossing off a 
foaming goblet of port or sherry, 
and such an act must in every case 
be condemned as an excess. Yet 
this sort of thing is done, both in 
romance and reality, in wine-grow- 
ing countries. Beer drinkers take 
Wine just as wine drinkers take 
cognac and c What we want 
18 & Wine which can be taken with 
mpunity, and in sufficient quan- 
tities to satisfy even extreme thirst. 
This is a much better drink than 
ef—more generous, more satis- 
fying, and more natural. It will 
only be found unsatisfying by those 
who seek for stimulants. This 
brings us to the great moral advan- 
tages conferred by the. Gladstone 
tariff, which gives us all an interest 
m the conflict between the light 
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wines and the heavy. Without any 
great leaning towards the temper- 
ance movement, and utterly reject- 
ing the utter absurdity of total ab- 
stinence being a panacea for all 
physical and moral ills, it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the frightful 
case exhibited by teetotallers of the 
mischief wrought by the illegitimate 
craving for stimulants. Even the 
wines of Spain and Portugal, strong 
as they naturally are, would be un- 
saleable unless they were doctored 
for the English market. Such at 
least is the testimony which comes 
to me from Spanish merchants. I 
hope the light wines will drive the 
heavy wines out of the market, and 
that those who take beer and brandy 
like sots will learn to take their 
wine like gentlemen. 


PERIODICAL BOOKS. 


The principle of periodicity is by 
no means confined to magazines and 
reviews, but also indefinitely ex- 
tends to the promulgation of books. 
As our popular writers are a great 
deal too much in the habit of cut- 
ting up their minds into shavings 
for the periodicals, it is not to be 
regre that many of them settle 
down into some special department 
of literature as the serious business 
of life. By constantly studying a 
subject a man eventually becomes 
an authority upon the subject, even 
though he may have commenced as 
a mere tyro. The story is told of 
Dr. Chalmers that when he was 
anxious to learn French he formed 
a class and announced his intention 
of teaching it. At the end of a year 
he handed over the class to a quali- 
fied Frenchman, who pronounced 
that the grammar and translations 
were pretty fair, but thatthe pronun- 
ciation was diabolical. We have no 
doubt but Chalmers himself had 
acquired a solid groundwork of 
French. Mr. Froude is an instance 
of this sort of thing. He began to 
write a history of England upon 
perhaps as inconveniently small a 
stock of historical knowledge as a 
public writer can possess. But in 
process of time Mr. Froude has en- 
larged the circle of his. ideas, and 
gained access to authorities hitherto 
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hardly known, and has acquired a 
first-rate way of handling them. 
Several works of a serial character 
might be named of which fresh vo- 
lumes have been recently issued. 
We are now quite accustomed to 
fresh volumes of the ‘ Wellington 
Despatches.’ We are assured that 
the present duke, from whom the 
faintest attempt at literary enter- 
rise was hardly to be expected, 
done very well in thus carrying 
on the series, which we hope he will 
complete as soonas possible. Then 
Mr. C. W. King has made himself 
an authority on the very pleasant 
and agreeable subject of gems and 
the precious metals. His pages on 
diamonds sparkle, as they ought. 
It is a well-known fact that of late 
years, owing to the increase of 
wealth, the value of jewels has 
risen in the market about one-third. 
The lucky possessors of quantities 
of these elegant trifles ought to be 
glad to know anything that is to be 
known about them. Then again 
such a writer as the Anglicized Max 
Miller, while employed on the 
great Indian work which Baron Bun- 
sen obtained for him asthe business 
of his life, flings off his ‘ Chips from 
a German Workshop’ as incidental 
contributions to his main subjects, 
chips which may be sent flying from 
the block to any extent you please. 
Mr. Smiles is one who may be 
called a periodical writer of books. 
His own subject is industrial bio- 
graphy. On this subject he is con- 
tinually bringing forth treasures new 
and old, new books and new editions 
of former books. His last work on the 
Huguenots in England and Ireland 
is ably written, full of details, and 
very interesting.* He commences 
with a rapidly-sketched outline of 
general Huguenot history,and traces 
the successive immigrations conse- 
quent on renewed . persecutions. 
The contributions which the Hugue- 
nots made to English manufactures 
Were enormous, and in Spitalfields, 
at Canterbury, and elsewhere, we 
still ss historical memorials. 
His ‘ Lifeof Telford,’ reissued, shows 
the gradual care with which each 
* <The Huguenots: their Settlements, 
Character, and Industries in England and 
Ireland.’ By Samuel Smiles, Murray. 
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successive edition is improved and 
the work advanced towards 
tion. We only hope that Mr. Smiles 
is not rating industrialism (if that 
word may be distinguished from in- 
dustry) too highly (if such a thing 
can be estimated too highly). What 
we mean is that if industrial pur- 
suits are to overshadow and include 
all possible excellence, we can hardly 
see what room is left for such sub- 
jects as politics, or poetry, or ab- 
struse speculation. Again, it is 
only an illusive prospect to hold up 
to a working man that by industry 
and care he can attain to the great 
successes of such men as Boulton 
and Telford. Mr. Smiles knows 
perfectly well that in a majority of 
instances, so vast that the exceptions 
can hardly be taken count of, no 
amount of industry and care will 
enable a man to attain splendid ma- 
terial success. But it is perfectly 
possible that any artisan may obtain 
for himself that amount of culture 
and discipline compared with which 
any amount of material success is 
poor indeed. We suspect that the 
tendency of Mr. Smiles’ volumes is 
to producea most undue glorific- 
tion of merely material results. 
Professor Rawlinson* has just 
brought toa conclusion a work of 
which he has produced four periodi- 
cal volumes, taking about two years 
toa volume. It is, as the readers 
aware, about the Five Great Monar- 
chies (they used to be four, and why 
shouldn’t they be half a dozen?); 
and having carefully perused all the 
four volumes, not, we confess, with- 
out some grief and pain consequent 
on so arduous an exertion, we a 
still glad that we have read then, 
and, above all, glad that we have 
finished with them. Those reades 
who are not much given to maps, 
- whose tastes do not = much 
in the way of a learning of a 
liarly heavy character, will be 
pleased with the many hundred 
capital illustrations with which Mt. 
Murray presents them, and wil 
some portion of the letterpress, 2 
which the Camden Professor at 0% 
ford is pictorial and even eloquett 
* « Five Great Monarchies of the Ancel! 
Eastern World.’ By George Rawlinson, Mi. 
Vol, IV. Murray. 
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It is creditable to Oxford, and to 
the cause of sound letters generally, 
that such a work should be pro- 
duced and with such an encouraging 
amount of success. But after all 
that Professor Rawlinson has done 
in guessing at the meaning of cylin- 
ders, deciphering inscriptions, ran- 
sacking ail possible meanings and 
inferences in ancient authors, col- 
lating the whole of the consider- 
able modern literature which bears 
upon the ancient periods, we still 
see what large gaps are left in each 
successive subject, that our know- 
ledge is little and that little not 
always secure, that we can do little 
more than detect the broad, general 
movements of the ancient races. 
The last volume just issued, namely, 
on Persia, is not so foreign and re- 
mote as previous volumes, and Mr. 
Rawlinson has here a large volume of 
illustration from Greek authorship. 
It is in fact not so much a history 
of Persia as a history of Persia in 
the special department of its rela- 
tions with Greece. At times Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson corrects Mr. Grote, 
and we have no doubt but Mr. Grote 
would receive’ his corrections with 
respect, and even adopt them. Mr. 
Rawlinson is at times somewhat 
wavering and uncertain in his esti- 
mate; for instance, in his interpre- 
tation of the Behistun inscription. 
Parts which are peculiarly well 
done are those on Magism and Zo- 
roastrianism, and the account of the 
satrapial organization of the Persian 
empire. 

Another great work, of which we 
have just had a massive instalment 
of two volumes, is Mr. Motley’s 
‘History of the United Netherlands.’ 
These new volumes have come out 
after an interval of seven years. 
Periodical books generally appear 
With all the regularity of recurring 
decimals. Mr. Motley threatens to 
become more periodical than ever. 
He has discarded his original idea 
of concluding his history with the 
Synod of Dort, and means to start 
from the starting-point of his pre- 
sent conclusion with a History of 
the Thirty Years’ War. The sub- 
ject is sufficiently and me- 
lancholy ; but considerabie efforts of 


genius have already been made in 


this direction, and an English his- 
tory of the famous period termi- 
nated by the Peace of Westphalia 
will be worthily occupied by Mr. 
Motley. Much of the dramatic in- 
terest of the work terminates with 
the death of Philip II. at the end of 
the third volume. Mr. Motley’s ac- 
count of Philip is the most popular 
and successful part of the earlier 
volumes: the anxious, overworked 
clerk, diligently conning and anno- 
tating vast heaps of documents 
without any breadth of mind or 
least break of sympathy, and noise- 
lessly issuing those multiplied com- 
mands of relentless cruelty which 
have caused more widespread misery 
than anything else in modern his- 
tory. These new volumes have no 
such subjects of capital interest as in 
the earlier volumes are found in the 
siege of Antwerp and in the fitting 
out of the Armada. When Mr. 
Froude comes to write about the 
Armada he will find the ground 
pretty well cut up under his feet, 
and that somebody else has been 
before him busy with the archives 
of Simancas. Mr. Motley’s work 
might still be improved in style, 
and it is burdensomely crowded with 
details. It is satisfactory to know, 
in the interests of literature and of 
posterity, that there is a band of 
men who are doing thorough work 
of their kind; but posterity and 
permanent literature present condi- 
tions hard to satisfy, and a work 
will not finally be accepted for its 
heavy bulk and its much margin. 
We will venture, however, to be- 
lieve that Mr. Motley’s work will 
always continue on the historic 
shelf as a permanent authority and 
reference. 

Mr. Motley’s work is indeed one 
of the most creditable exhibitions of 
American authorship, and we espe- 
cially welcome the fact that it has 
been issued by our most eminent 
publisher. America has derived 
her best classics from England; it 
is right that England should obtain 
a work of classic value from Ame- 
rica. He worthily maintains the 
great historic reputation of Ticknor, 
Prescott, and Bancroft, and his 
work will rank with the best of the 
remarkable historical writings issued 
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in France during the present cen- 
tury. Such men justify the bright- 
est anticipations of a De Tocque- 
ville ; and though there is much to 
justify the harsher words of Mr. 
Jennings’s recent work, as well as 
the Frenchman’s forebodings, such 
men as Mr. Motley give us every 
encouragement. They show us that, 
amid all differences and misconcep- 
tions, there is a unity of language 
and literature, of thought and feel- 
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ing, between the best English and 
Americans which cannot but bear 
beneficent fruit. Our only regret is 
that men of Mr. Motley’s stamp 
should give themselves up so much 
to the continent of Europe, and not 
aim at that sway in the national 
councils at home to which their 
own merits and the esteem of their 
oone countrymen so well entitle 
them. 
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BOUT a month after this Captain 

Robertson came back, looking 

pale and ill, and out of condition 

altogether ; and the next news I had 

antonished me not a little, for it 

was that my Lucy was going to be 
married to Captain Robertson. 

‘I heard the story from Alick. 
“You see,” said Alick, “ when 
Captain Robertson first came you 
were away, and were away more 
than two months. Now we all 
knew that Lucy was your daughter, 
and every one thought that every 
one else had told him so; but they 
hadn’t. Sir John and my lady did 
not, because they disliked the sub- 
ject ; and Miss Sophy didn’t, because 
she loved Lucy; and the servants 
didn’t, because after so many years 
it was supposed to be a matter of 
course that every one knew who 
Miss Harris was. 

‘“ So things went on, till at last he 
won her heart, poor child, and he 
was desperately in love with her; 
and, though there was no positive 
engagement, they understood each 
other. She supposed that he knew 
who she was, and Miss Sophy, 
like every woman, a match-maker, 
was glad to see her adopted sister 
in love with her handsome soldier 
cousin. 

*« When you made that unfortu- 
nate revelation in the stable,” con- 
tinued Alick, “ he went off next day. 
Neither Lucy nor hehad said,written, 
or done a thing that was past recal. 
He went away and tried to forget her 
—she tried to forget him. Both found 


it impossible, and he wrote to his 
cousin, Miss Sophy, imploring her 
to suggest some means by which 
he might marry Lucy and yet escape 
disinheritance by his father, who 
would undoubtedly cut him of 
with a shilling if he married any 
one without, as his father expressed 
it, a single drop of blood in their 
veins. 

‘Miss Sophy upon this taxed 
Lucy, who admitted that there was 
no sun in the world for her but the 
one that shone on Captain Robertson. 

*“Then,” said Alick, “I struck 
in, because, you see, gardening isn’t 
all raking and hoeing. Miss Sophy,” 
said I; “this is a rose, this i 
a lily. They are different, it’s true, 
but they are both the result of 
generations of roses and lilies, each 
carefully cultivated and cared for. 
Now when I see this rose anywhere 
I know it must be the result of at 
least ten years’ care; no man cal 
produce this rose in his first year, 
his second, or his third. He must 
labour ten years before he can get 
colour, and form, and smell like this; 
and so with human beings, Miss 
Sophy. If I see a low-browed, wide 
faced, close-eyed fellow, with u- 
even teeth, and I look at his 
and find the nails all stubbed an 
beginning at the ends of the fingers, 
I know that this is the result of the 
endurance of toil and misery for g* 
nerations back of his forefathers; 
but if I see a girl like Lucy, who 
every movement is grace itse 
dignity itself; whose mind hast 
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@ common or 
is more calm in despised 
than the people who despise her— 
if I see this, I know that there 
is the result of generations of ease, 
of leisure, and freedom from the 
mental and physical degradation of 
excessive labour. 

‘“ What then, MissSophy? Why, 
I know Lucy has good blood in her, 
though her father is your father’s 
groom, as certain as I know that Mr. 
Joliffe hadn’t a drop, though he 
owns more than half the next parish.” 

‘Well, sir, Miss Sophy set her 
heart upon it, and she told Alick that 
if he would only trace Lucy’s parent- 
age for a few generations back she 
would be grateful to him all her life. 

‘So he came to me for the papers, 
and found out that my old Lucy’s 
father was the son of Sir Miles 
Hastings, a man who was very high 
in the county in his day ; but his son, 
my Lucy’s father, took to spending 
his money on horse-racing, and was 
obliged, at last, to drive the Brighton 
coach for a living. So, you see, Lucy, 
as Malcolm said, was a lady, and 
granddaughter of a county gentle- 
man 


r idea; who 


*“ Now,” says he to me, “ what do 
you mean todo? You're the only 
obstacle to your daughter’s happi- 
ness, to Miss Sophy’s happiness, 
and to Captain Roberfson’s happi- 
ness—What are you going to do?” 

*“Do, Alick! Whatilshould I do? 
I can’t hurt ‘em. I'll never go near 
them. Only I must see my Lucy 
now and then.” 

‘“Do, my lad, do. Sacrifice or 
delay the happiness of all these 
people for yourself and your selfish 
pleasures.” 

*“'Well, Alick,” says I, “what 
would you do? I wish I was dead, 

do. I’m in everybody’s way.” 

*“ Then,” says Alick, “if I were 
you I'd die.” 

_‘“ No, Alick,” says I; “it ain’t 
night of you to say that,” says L 

Noman ought to kill himself on 
any account.” 

““Can you keep a secret, Joe ?— 
Ifa man were to put his life in your 
hands, could you hold it?” 

2 could,” says I. 

Then,” says Alick, “you must 
make these people happy by being 
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supposed to be dead. ‘If you'll leave 
it to me, I'll manage it. 

‘*« Won't emigration do?” says IL. 
“T don’t half like it.” 

* “ Dead men,” says Alick, “ never 
crop up: po forget dead men. 
How would Captain Robertson like 
to hear somebody say, ‘Oh, I met 
his wife's father. He was a groom, 
and he’s living at—’ It’s the living 
that does it, (Joe, my lad; so you 
must be dead, though you've got 
twenty good years in you yet.” 

*So I let him do as he liked. I 
took to my bed, and got weaker and 
weaker, for he gave me stuff; and 
one night he says, “She’s coming 
to-night; they’re all coming. —It’s 
the last night.” Sothey came’ ~ 

The old groom here fairly broke 
down; the managing partner was in 
tears; the gentlemen of the 
got up and walked about; and the 
ladies sniffed at the scent-bottles. 

‘Well,’ said I, by way of encou- 
ragement, ‘you went to sleep with 
some stuff Malcolm had given you?’ 

‘Yes, sir, and slept all next day. 
He did everything for me—got over 
the doctor somehow—and wouldn’t 
let anybody else come near me, 
In the middle of the next night 
I woke up, and says he, “ All right; 
get your things on” and he put 
me into a regular gardener’s suit, 
and gave me a lot of brandy and 
cayenne and something in it, and 
took me to his own place. “ Now,” 
says he, “you must stay here till 
after the funeral, and then I’ll take 
you to London.” i 

‘Well, sir, you'll say it was a 
funny thing to do, but I looked 
through a hole in the shutters in his 
room, and saw my own funeral. I 
saw the parson, and the grave- 
diggers, and all; and Captain Ro- 
bertson was there, and Malcolm. 
That night my friend Alick browned 
my face, cut off all my hair, put me 
on a wig, and brought me to London ; 
and here I am, sir, after three weeks’ 
wandering about, in your house, sit- 
ting amongst your company, and all 
through a parcel of boys chevying a 
horse up and down the street; and I 
wishes you good night, ma’am and 
ladies, sir and gentlemen.’ And Mr. 
Garret rose from his chair, and went 
out. 

M 
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CHAPTER III. 
‘Well? I said, as Garret left the 


room. 

‘It’s a very singular story,’ said a 
friend. ‘I hardly know whether he’s 
hoaxing you or not, Clarkson.’ 

‘I think I do. The man’s not 
capable of it in the way you mean.’ 

‘ You'll take some steps to find 
out?’ 

‘Not I, indeed. So long as he 
behaves well he may remain and 
take care of Tartar, and I shall not 
say a word; and I must ask all of 
you, as @ favour, not to speak too 
much about it; for things do get 
round, and I dislike the notion of 
causing great pain for the sake of a 
little tattle.’ 

Of course all would be discreet. 
Some three months after Mr. Garret’s 
narrative—during which time the 
old man had scarcely said more than 
half a dozen words that did not re- 
late to his stable duties—he came in 
one evening with a letter in his 
hand, and asked me to read it. 

‘You see, sir,’ said he, ‘I don't 
know what to do, exactly. You'll 
see what he says.’ 

I read the letter. 


* Dear Joe,—I told you in my last 
how we were getting on. Captain 
Robertson and Miss Sophy have per- 
suaded Lucy to be married the week 
after next. She came down and asked 
me about it; and I advised her to 
yield. I told her that had you been 
alive, you would have wished her to 
be happy; and that I thought that, 
apart from satisfying the world, she 
must not sacrifice the happiness of 
others to her own feelings of grief; 
and so, though she don’t feel quite 
satisfied, she has agreed that it shall 
be as they all wish. 

‘She says she remembers so vi- 
vidly all the early days, when she 
used to be ‘more with you than of 
late. 

‘I’m quite sure you’ve done the 
right thing. Your living would 
have been a drawback to their hap- 
piness that could not have been got 
over. So remember that you must 
keep strong, and trust to hear all 
from me.—Yours faithfully, 

* ALEXANDER MALCOLM.’ 


I read the letter, and then said, as 
I say always when asking questions, 
‘ Well? 

‘ It’s this day fortnight, sir.’ 

‘The marriage ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well? 

*T should like to be there, sir.’ 

* Indeed !’ 

‘It’s the last time,sir. I give you 
my word, sir, I'll never set eyes on 
her again; but I should like to see 
her quite safe, like. You see, a father 
gives up his child to another man’s 
keeping then, and he has the care of 
her till then, I may say, sir. Ishould 
like to see her safe; and though 
Alick’s fond enough of her, he’s not 
her father, sir.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Why, sir, I thought ) 
hs it natural, as I do.’ 

*I do.’ 

‘I’m glad of that, sir, very glad; 
and you think I'd better go?’ 

*I didn’t say that.’ 

‘No, sir? I thought you did.’ 

‘I said it was natural, nothing 
more.’ 

*You think I’d break out, per- 
haps ?’ 

‘I do’ 


‘On my word, sir, I won’t. I'l 
go down, as I came up, in disguise, 
and nota soul will know me. I< 
get in the pew in the corner by the 
font, and she'd never notice me at 


all. You'll let me go, sir?’ 

‘Let you go, and welcome, my 
good fellow; but I think that you'd 
better not. If you break out, as 
you call it, you'll get yourself into 
trouble, and cause every one else in- 
tense pain. 

* But, sir, you'd go if it was your- 
self? 

What could I say? 

* You'll let me come back, sir?’ 

‘ Certainly, at any time.’ 

The evening before that day fort- 
night Susan rushed in and said 4 
brown-faced man, dressed like 4 
gardener, had come out of the stable, 
and she was sure he had stolen 
something, he looked so shame- 
faced. Would I come and see? 

I declined, told her to look, and 
let me know. 

In a quarter of an hour she r& 
turned and told me that Garret was 
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not in, and that a man from the 
livery stables was at the gate. 

‘Tell him to look after Tartar, 
and give him some supper.’ 

‘ And about the strange man, sir? 

‘Has he taken anything? 

‘ Not as I can see, sir.’ 

‘Then let him be; it’s too late to 
run after him now.’ 

So the strange man went, and Mr. 
Garret was missing from the mus- 
ter-roll of the establishment. 

With the trifling exceptions of 
being an execrable driver and a 
worse groom, the man from the 
livery stables answered very well, 
and things went on in that orderly 
manner which the managing partner 

rides herself on securing in her 

usehold. 

Three days after the departure of 
the man with the brown face I had 
a letter from Mr. Malcolm, stating 
that Mr. Garret had been taken ill, 
and was not likely to come back for 
some time, and concluding with the 
said Mr. Garret’s dutiful respects 
and regrets. 

Discharging my livery-stable hand, 
I found another groom, and once 
more the stream of domestic life 


rolled on without a .~ or eddy 
i 


for more than a month, when another 
letter arrived from Mr. Malcolm, 
stating that Mr. Garret, whose real 
name I now found was Paulton, had 
gradually grown worse, that his life 
was almost spent, and that he 
ow desired to see me before he 


After mature deliberation, it was 
decided that I should go, and I went. 
T arrived at the cottage in the even- 
ing, a little before sunset, and after 
waiting a short time was shown up 
into the invalid’s chamber. 

I found him stretched on a low 
trestle bedstead, pale and large-eyed 
almost beyond recognition, and so 
feeble that he could scarcely put 
out his hand. The only other per- 
sm in the room was Malcolm, a 
square-jawed,straight-lipped, sandy- 

ed Scotchman. 


‘Tm right glad, sir, you’ve come; 
I thought you would, and I thought 
I should like to say good-bye, sir, 
before I go the long journey. I’m 
much obliged for all your kindness 
to me—and—I don’t feel right about 
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all that I told you. Alick here 
knows it, and he agreed with me to 
get you to come and see me. I said 
you was such a reasonable gentle- 
man, and so clear-headed, that per- 
haps you'd set us right.’ 

How sincerely I wished the ma- 

ing partner could have heard, 
and shared, those sentiments. 

* We—I may say we—Alick?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Scotchman. 

* We don’t feel right about—doc- 
tor says I’ve not more than two or 
three days at most, and we don’t 
feel right about it.’ 

‘ About what? 

‘About the sham, sir. You see 
I’m near the real thing now, and it 
don’t look so right as itdid. It’s 
like dying with a lie in your mouth, 
sir, and we—I may say we, Alick, 
old man?’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly.’ 

‘We want you to advise us, sir, 
and what you say we'll do—we’ll 
do, Alick, eh?’ 

‘ Wewill,sir. I’m afraid I’ve been 
too short-sighted in this matter; 
perhaps it would have been better 
to havé let things take their own 


way. 

‘You did it for the best, Alick; 
you did it for Lucy and me, I know; 
and she’s so happy now with her 
husband, that I don’t know what to 
do. It’ll kill her to think how I 
deceived her, poor child.’ 

It was not an easy or a pleasant 
thing I had to do. I had to decide 
in a matter that must involve a 
number of people in pain, and I 
hate deciding in paixful difficulties. 

‘I can't advise you now,’ I said, 
‘but I will let you know what I 
think, to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow, sir! I suppose I 
shall last till to-morrow, Alick? 
Doctor said two or three days, and 
that.was this morning, wasn’t it?’ 

*‘Yes—this morning—you’ll last, 
too, I feel—I’ve heard no death- 
watch yet.’ 

I went down with Malcolm and 
asked him how Garret, or rather 
Paulton, came to be in that state. 

‘You see, sir, when he left you 
he came down here and walked over 
from the station, and reached here 
about midnight, frightening me aw- 
fully by knocking at the shutter. I 

M2 
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~ let him in, and he then 
e wanted to see her mar- 
morning. I implored 

not to, but he was o 
and would go. I put him in the 
little pew by the font; he was all 
right till the service was done; not 
@ soul knew him or took any notice 
of him. When they were married, 
and were coming out, they had to 
pass by that pew, and I saw that he 
was leaning against the pew-door, 
holding it by his hand a little way 
open, as if he meant to rush out as 
they passed. I went and put my 
foot against the door, to prevent his 
getting out and making a scene. 
Well, sir, they came up the aisle 
and passed the pew-door, and as 
they he made a movement 
to get out, and pushed the door, not 
seeing my foot. As he looked down 
to see what prevented the door 
opening, they turned the corner and 
her back was towards him, and then 
he dropped down on the floor like a 
man that’s shot. People turned 
round at the noise, but I wouldn’t 
let them open the door till I heard 
the carriage drive off, and then I 
had him brought here, and here 
he’s been ever since. I told the 


neighbours he was a cousin of mine, 
and that he’d had a fit, and knowing 
me and my ways they inquired no 


further. But I do feel a great fear, 
sir, that I’ve done wrong, and I fear 
now to do more wrong and more 
harm by making public the wrong 
T’ve done. I’m distracted; I don’t 
know what to do or who to trust. 
He said, sir, you'd always treated 
him so well that he'd trust you, and 
I like the look of you, and I will 
trust you too. What shall I do, 


Why did Tartar run away? But 
it was no use repining. I must act 
in this frightful responsibility that 
was thrust upon me. 

‘Is Captain Robertson at the 
Hall? 

* Yes, and Lucy too.’ 

* Miss Sophy ? 

* Yes ; they came home last week 
from abroad, and will be here now 
for good.’ 

‘Do you know, Mr. Malcolm, I 
cannot act alone in this matter, in- 
volving so much responsibility as it 


does. I must have some one to con- 
sult with and share the burden,’ 

‘Who, sir? Who can we trust? 
I see the wrong, but who can we 
trust to set it right, and how? 
There’s no one-——’ 

* Yes, there is—Miss Sophy. I will 
act with her, if you like—I cannot 
act alone.’ 

And so it was agreed that Miss 
Sophy should be called in. 

‘ She’d better come here; it will 
make less commotion than my going 
to the house.’ 

Mr. Malcolm agreed that it should 
be so, and undertook to bring Miss 
Sophy down. 

I waited and had tea with the 
bachelor gardener, and about eight 
o'clock Miss Sophy came. I could 
hear the gravel crunched unevenly 
under her slowly moving feet, and 
hear the stones screech as the point 
of the stick, on which she leaned so 
heavily, displaced and forced them 
asunder, and then she came in— 

A woman with a thin sallow face; 
the largest, clearest, keenest eyes I 
ever saw, that gave man-like search- 
ing glances, which made me feel I 
had to consult with no ordinary 
person : she could bear a great deal 
without fainting or hysterics. 

* You wished to see me, Mr. Mal- 
colm,’ she said. 

a | ‘did, madam,’ I said. 
be seated ? 

oc Seated! 1 
on.’ 

‘I fear my story is a long one.’ 

* Can’t you tell it to the steward? 
T’ve nothing to do with the pro 
perty, and to-night I have some 
friends.’ 

‘It was about your friends I 
wanted to speak to you.’ 

‘Well, I’ll hear.’ 

« But would you allow me to offer 
you a seat? 

She was standing in the middle dt 
the room, looking at me and leaning 
heavily on her stick. 

* Yes, if you wish it.’ And she 
took a chair near to the window, 
sat with her back to the light. 

* Now, sir?’ 

‘Mr. Malcolm and myself are de 
sirous cf your opinion in & 
that nearly concerns the happines 
of Mrs. Robertson.’ 


€ Will you 
No, thank you; sy 
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“Happiness of Lucy!” Well, 
what? Make haste! What, I ask 
what about Lucy ?” 

‘You are aware that her father 
was the head groom?” 

* Yes, of course—what then ?’ 

‘And that he is supposed to have 
died some months ago?” 

*“ Supposed!” Supposed, sir! 
Hedid die—I saw his funeral. Why 
do you say supposed ?” 

‘ Because, unfortunately, madam, 
he did not.’ 

* Did not what, sir?’ 

‘Did not die, madam.’ 

*You’re not well, sir. Mr. Mal- 
lm, I must trouble you not to ask 
me to hear this raving—your friend 
is out of his mind.’ And she rose 
aad limped to the door. 


*Pray hear him, Miss Sophy—do, 
ma'am.’ 


I was quite calm now, and waited 
t we the result of his entreaties 
Without a word. She sat down 
@gain,and then I told her the whole 
sory, as I had heard it from Malcolm 
and the old man. 

She heard me without making a 
ign of any kind. 

— this is all true ? she said, as 
Every word, Miss Sophy.’ 

’ Then let me tell you, Mr. Malcolm, 

You've done the most foolish and 
thing I ever heard of. There’s 
Lucy, believing her father to 
, bas mourned months for 
and offended nearly every one 
delaying her marriage through 

ind he’s not dead after all !’ 

But he will be soon—he’s now 

airs, and the doctor says he can 
no hope of his living beyond 
or three days 

‘It’s a base ~= wicked thing to 

done, a cruel —— to ae 
upon every 

‘4 did it for the best, indeed, Miss 

phy—I thought that it was better 
that the marriage 
e place. I did it for the 

4s I thought.’ 

, tou think so now, eh?’ 

No, Miss Sophy, I do not. I am 
y much hurt and grieved at the 
= of my scheme.’ 
80am I—more than I can tell— 
she so happy now. It’s acruel 
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I said I thought that it might be 
— to avoid the fass and pub- 
icity that a knowledge of the affair 
would cause, if it could be confined 
strictly to the members of the family 
most interested, even if it were de- 
sirable to extend the knowledge at 
all. She answered— 

* Tdonot know, I’m sure, whether 
to tell poor Lucy, or not. Where do 
you stay to-night ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I made prepara- 
tions to go back, but I must stay 
now.’ 

‘Stay now !—of course. Who am 
T to talk to about it, if you go? Are 
you a judge of character? Of course 
you are—all men say they are. You 
must come up to the house, and see 
Lucy, and you'll then be able to 
judge whether she'd better be told 
or not. Mr. Malcolm, will you go 
up and tell Mrs. Jessop to have the 
Blue Room made ready for Mr. 
Clarkson ?’ 

She turned to me as soon as he 


eft. 

‘ What shall wedo? It’s adread- 
ful responsibility. Who would think 
of such a hair-brained scheme being 
concocted by such a man as Mal- 
colm? I can hardly believe it.’ 

* Mad, indeed! It was,’ said I. 

* Suppose,’ said Miss Sophy, ‘ we 
find out what Paulton himself wishes 
—it would be some guide in this 
darkness. Can I see him?’ 

I went up-stairs to see if she 
could, and finding him awake, I 
asked him if he would see her, and 
he eagerly expressed his wish to do 
so. She came up the stairs with 
me, and said, as she leant heavily on 
my arm— 

Y You understand now why I love 
Lucy, and how much——’ 

Entering the room, she started at 
the terrible appearance of the old 


groom. 

* You're ve ill, Mr. Paulton.’ 

‘Tam so, Miss Sophy, very — 
I’m dying fast, Miss Sophy. You'll 
forgive me when I’m gone, won't 
you, miss. I nursed you when you 
were a little thing, Miss Sophy. 
You'll not think too hard of me—I 
did it for the best; we did it for the 
best, as Alick thought.’ 

‘I forgive you! There’s little to 
forgive on my account; but how 
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could you be so cruel to Lucy? If 
you knew what she has suffered— 
and now to have to suffer again! 
Oh! it was very foolish and cruel, 
Mr. Paulton.’ 

‘I know it was, Miss Sophy—I 
know it: I couldn’t see it then, but 
I see it now. We didn’t see it, You 
see, Alick said it was the best thing 
to do, and we did it, as I’d have 
done anything for Lucy’s sake; and 
ey if ’d kept away it wouldn’t 

ve mattered, but I couldn’t. We 
did it for Lucy’s sake, Miss me poi 

She sat down in a chair, and put- 
ting the point of the stick on the 
toe of her lame foot that swung over 
= other, rocked herself to and 


* Lucy’s sake!” What a miser- 
ably mistaken notion! You draw the 
attention of the whole county to the 
fact that it was most desirable to 
have forgotten for Lucy’s sake.’ 

‘But everybody needn’t know, 
Miss ‘ 


Soph 
* Need not !—but they will.’ 
* No one but some friends of mine 
know anything of it at present, and 


I could—— 

‘Could what? — silence their 
tongues ?” 

‘No, madam, [I could, though 
greatly against my inclination, affect 
to take the whole thing as a hoax of 
Garret’s—Paulton’s, I should say.’ 

* Are you clever at acting lies?’ 

‘Madam, I offered reluctantly to 
“act a lie,’ as you plainly term it, 
to save you and your friend pain.’ 

‘ I know it. Forgive me—but I 
am so grieved for Lucy.’ 

She held out her hand, as an im- 

ulsive, good-hearted man might 
ve done. I took it, and said— 

‘I forgive you, madam, freely. 
The burden of life would be too 
great for most, but for these acted 
lies that must be carried out, that 
must bear their own punishment— 
a punishment less painful in some 
cases than' that which follows a 
rigid adherence to the truth.’ 

‘You are almost a Jesuit.’ 

* No, madam ; simply a man whose 
experiences have been bitter, and 
who is wiser now than when he was 
a boy of twenty.’ : 

‘Even your friends are only one 
part of the question. If Lucy knows, 


how will her grief be accounted 
for? 


‘ If she knows. She must go away 
if it is to be kept a secret, I say if 
it is to be kept a secret.’ 

‘Tf it is to be kept a secret, 
You doubt the desirability of that? 

‘ I do, madam.’ 

‘ And so do I. The discovery 
will be painful, terrible to us all; 
but it is better it should be ove 
and done with.’ 

‘We agree exactly, madam; but 
I venture to suggest that we are not 
the ms most deeply interested 
in this matter. Captain Robert 
s0n——’ 

‘True; Cousin William mui 
decide. Let us go and see him.’ 

She rose, and went to the door. 

‘ You'll forgive me, Miss Sophy?’ 

She limped across the room, ani 
took the old man’s band. 

‘ Forgive you, Paulton. Quit, 
and heartily. I will come agai; 
and if Captain Robertson agrees, ® 
will bring Lucy, if you think youl 
like to see her.’ 

‘ Like to see her, Miss Sophy! | 
seem dying for it. I’ve never bai 
one happy moment since I saw he 
that night you know of. Brg 
her, for God’s sake, in time to far- 
give her poor old, silly father.’ Ani 
he sank back exhausted. 

We walked up to the house, al 
saw Captain Robertson; and in t® 
presence of Miss Sophy I told hm 
the whole story. 

‘Good God! What pitiable oli 
fools!’ he exclaimed, when I bal 
finished. ‘What will poor Lay 
do? 

‘She must know it, I supp, 
William.’ 

‘Know it; of course she must 
Everybody must know it, A sect 
of this kind between a man and bs 
wife is fatal to anything they mig 
feel for each other. No secrets fro 
Lucy, Sophy ; and, as to the othes 
the man with a secret is the sli 
of every knave and fool who kn® 
it. No; I’llhave no secrets, plea 

‘ To think those two fond old fo 
should choose to show their sft 
tion that way. It’s not my dol 
I’m not ashamed of Sir Miles a+ 
ings’ granddaughter; and those ™ 
are can leave her house and mile 


_ 


a no a 
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‘But who will break it to her, 
William ?” 

‘You must, dear. You've known 
her longest and best. I should kill 
her. I can’t “break it,” as you 
call it, I never saw her weep from 
any word of mine yet; and by God’s 
help I never will. No, you must 
tell her, Sophy, dear; and you, sir, 
let me thank you with all my heart 
for your part in this painful affair. 
You acted, sir-——’ 

‘As I am sure you would have 
acted under like circumstances, Cap- 
tain Robertson.’ 

‘ Better; ten times better, sir. I 
should have washed my hands of the 
whole affair. I’m very deeply in- 
debted to you, sir.’ And he shook 
my hand warmly. ‘ You must stop 
and see us out of it, and put us 
right with the papers. I can tell 
from your very talk that you can write 
a good letter. You'll stop and see 
us through, I know, sir—won't 
you?’ 

‘ I should have preferred ——’ 

‘Look here, sir. You’ve made 
some sacrifices now. Dostay. You 


don’t know how much your judg- 


ment will serve us in this trial. 
Just stay.’ 

After this I could not do other- 
wise. Poor Lucy was told by Sophy, 
and it was arranged that on the 
next day she should see ‘her father. 
She would have gone at once, but 
we dissuaded her from it on account 
of the excitement to which he had 
been subject during the evening. 
We all—Captain Robertson, Lucy, 
Miss Sophy, and myself—went down 
to the cottage in the morning. I 
found Malcolm sitting at the bed- 
side of his friend. 

‘Better this morning? I said to 

colm, in a low voice. 

‘No, sir, I'm weaker and worse. 
I wander a little at times, but I 

w the sound of your voice, sir. 
You'll take care of Tartar, sir. He’s 
& good little horse. little playful, 
but a good little horse, sir.’ 

‘I’ve come to see whether you 
can see Miss Sophy, and hear what 
she has to say about the matter we 
Were talking about last night.’ 

‘Last night? I give her the 

mash, sir.’ 

‘He's so weak,’ said the Scotch- 
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man. ‘ He's been like this all the 
morning.’ 

After a few minutes he looked up, 
saw me, and said, eagerly— 

‘Will she come? Have you told 
her? She'll forgive her poor old 
father, won’t she, sir? She must. 
We did it for the best.’ 

‘She will forgive you. Will you 
see her now ?” 

* Keep your hand lower, John,’ he 
broke out. ‘She won't bear it on 
the curb like that. Drop your 
hand, boy—drop it, I tell you. 
You'll pull her on to youina mi- 
nute; that’s it. Keep your hand 
low and your heels down, and she'll 
go like a lamb. Mind, only three 
times round, with the clothes on, 
and then bring her in. She's a 
beauty, she is! I wish I'd a pot on 
her.” And he ceased muttering 
from sheer weakness. 

I saw he was gradually sinking, 
and told them to come up. He 
knew none of them but his daughter, 
and, quite calmly, said— 

‘ Well, Lucy. Brought the gruel, 
lass? What have ye done with the 
little ’un? Up to the house? Bless 
her! Is doctor coming, lass? He’s 
late. He don’t know what it is for 
me to lie “quiet,” as he ‘says. I 
suppose I must, lass, though, if I’m 
to get out again. We'll take little 
Lucy in the trap to the Beeches, the 
first day, won’t we lass, eh? Give 
us a kiss, lass. I was afraid I’d 
never kiss you again when the grey 
fellonme. But I shall pull through, 
shan’t I, lass, and put her at it 
again when I’m right, old girl?’ 

He had caught hold of his daugh- 
ter's hand and drawn her face to his, 
evidently thinking it was his wife’s. 

* What are you crying for? Don't 
cry, lass, now. I'll be all right; and 
in a week we'll go to the Beeches 
with the little ’un and a basket, and 
make a second wedding-day this 
year, lass. Don’t cry, now; don’t 
cry. Kiss your old man, lass, and 
wipe your eyes, and read us a little 
of your book.’ 

I gave her the Bible, and she sat 
down on the bedside, with the book 
on her knees, still holding his hand 
in hers. 

‘ Don’t cry, lass; I’m not in pain ; 
only weakish. Read us the bit 
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about—no, about Jacob and Ra- 
chel. I like that. I could have 
cried my heart out the first time I 
kissed you, lass. Read us that bit.’ 

She turned to it and read. 

At the first sound of her voice he 
started, opened his dull eyes, and 
turned towards her; and as she 
read we could see his eyes brighten 
with a growing gleam of intelli- 
gence, until jat last he started up 
and caught her to his breast, and 


‘Lucy! Lucy! My child! My 
daughter! You'll forgive me, your 
poor, old, fond father? You'll for- 
give me? I did it for the best.’ 

‘Forgive you, father! A thou- 
sand times! Iam so happy to see 
you once more, when I thought I 
had lost you for ever. You must 
live now, and comfort me, and tell 
ines forgive me all the neglect I 
ee ee |, 

‘ T have nothing to forgive, Lucy— 
nothing. I have done a cruel thing. 
Miss Sophy said so. I know it. 
And you'll forgive your poor old 
father; and you'll pray with him; 
won't you, now—now—the one your 
mother learnt you ?’ 

She felt that the sudden altera- 
tion in his voice was not without 


We all left the room, and as we 
descended we heard the murmur of 
her voice, broken by sobs, breathing 
for her dying father the petition she 
had learned at her dead mother’s 
knee. 

We sat for some time silently 
waiting for a sign of the end, and 
then heard the door at the head of 
; a nearer 


wn. 

She came in, her face pale, her 
eyes swollen, but not now weeping; 
and, going to her husband, said, with 
& quivering lip— 


Miss Sophy’s Crutch, 


* It’s all over, William, dear. I’ve 

only you in the world now.’ And 
throwing her arms round him, she 
burst into the most terrible passion 
of grief. 
Malcolm and I left the room, and 
as I the window I ‘saw her 
folded in her weeping husband's 
arms,as he sat on the couch; while 
Sophy, seated at her feet, con- 
vulsively caressed and fondled her 
hand against her breast, as if it had 
been a child of which she feared to 
be deprived. 

I stayed for some days after this, 
and wrote a letter to the county 
paper, explaining’ the facts of the 
case. I attended the funeral, and 
saw the old fellow buried in earnest 
under the inscription on the stone, 
which had been a mockery till then; 
and then went home to Clapham, 
not without a warm invitation to go 
again from all. 

This invitation I did not mean to 
accept; but we found it impossible 
to refuse when, after several letters, 
Captain Robertson, Lucy, and Miss 
Sophy came one spring morning, 
and insisted that we should go back 
with them at once, or fix an early 
day in the week on which we 
would go. 

We selected "a day, and went. 
Those who know how a London 
couple can enjoy the country under 
any circumstances, may imagine how 
we enjoyed that visit, when, as the 
senior partner said, speaking of it 
afterwards, ‘They treated us both 
as if we were at once people of title 
and had known them all our lives. 
As ier, Miss Sophy, she’s a perfect 
1! 

‘Quite so, my dear? said I. ‘I 
agree with you entirely. I thi 
we may also congratulate ourselves 
on knowing both Captain Robertson 
and “ Miss Sophy’s Crutch.”’ 

FRaxInvs. 
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REALM OF LOVE. 
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THE COIN OF THE REALM OF LOVE. 


H, for the days when that credulous banker, 
Honoured each draft on his name that I drew— 

Cupid, they call him—-when, free from gold’s canker, 

My feelings were fresh, and my years twenty-two! 
Oh, for the days when of stock, share, and Consol 

I was as innocent quite as a dove, 
When I believed that enough for my wants all 

Might be found in the coin of the Realm of Love! 


Strange is Love’s coinage: no bank in the City 
E’er would accept it as cash, I suspect; 
Curious Cupid! yet each coin but it he 
Each other currency straight will reject. 
Not all the sums that a Rothschild advances 
States well-nigh bankrupt will help you to move ; 
Nay, you must deal in quite different finances, 
If you would trade in the kingdom of Love! 


Words there must be full of tender devotion, 
Whisperings low in the pause of the dance ; 

Eyes that can tell of the heart’s deep emotion, 
Mute, yet all eloquent still with their glance. 

Then, when the battle is won and is over, 
Actions which show that, wherever you rove, 

One naught of change skall ever discover,— 
This is the coin of the Realm of Love. 


Ah, happy coinage! ah, blessed season ! 
Verily ’tis a delectable trade ; 
Freely invest in it, not without reason, 
Whate’er you spend, you will amply be paid! 
Paid in true coin—she will never forget it,— 
Paid by a heart that all constant will prove, 
For your investment,—you ne’er shall regret it, 
Paid in the coin of the Realm of Love. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


L. Bracelet. 
II. Exchange. 
TII. Sunbeam. 





ANSWERS TO,CHARADES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
I. Crossbow. 
II. Lighthouse. 
IIL. Primrose. 
IV. Bridegroom. 





MEETING A VALENTINE. 


O leaves as yet, but on the trees, 
A tender flush of green, 
And, black in many a fork and branch, 
The last year’s nests were seen : 
Bare half the boughs; the stems were bare 
Save where, around them grown, 
The shining ivy-tangle wrought 
A verdure not their own. 


The early violets were out, 
Their wafted fragrance blent 

With the rank taint of trodden leaves, 
As through the wood I went; 

The hidden nooks the primrose lit, 
The snowdrop pure and cold, 

And in the clefts the crocus shot 
In points of living gold. 


Deep down into the wood I went, 
The birds sang overhead— 

The thrush sang there a month ago, 
But else the woods were dead : 

Now every bird was back, as each 
The season could divine, 

And knew the day, and came like me 
To meet its Valentine. 


The tender beauties of the wood 
Seemed of our joy a part, 

The happy birds sang on, and I 
Went singing in my heart. 

The dewy freshness of the dawn 
Sparkled on all around ; 

My step was lighter than a boy’s, 
My footfall made no sound. 


And ever as the winding path 
Before me rose and fell, 

With eager, flaming eyes I sought 
The face I loved so well: 

Only one face could haunt the wood, 
And that must needs be mine— 

So my heart prompted as I went 
To meet my Valentine. 


Her hair was brown, her eyes were blue, 
Yet oft with glad surprise 

I saw her tresses gleaming gold, 
And violet her eyes ; 

As through each softly warming tint 
The honeysuckle glows, 

So glow’d her cheek ; but aye her mouth 
Was redder than the rose. 
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* The eyes deceive, the heart is true,’ 
This thought was in my breast, 

* Love would discern her were she hid 
Close in a leafy nest : 

If this were June, and all the wood 
Stood dense with rustling green, 

She would be present to my heart, 
Detected though unseen. 


‘ The mystic sympathies of life 
The wise ignore in vain ; 

When love unites our lives, it shapes 
An interlinking chain——’ 

I ceased, and with a joyous cry 
And quicken’d footsteps sped, 

For through the trees, before my eyes, 
A ribbon fluttered red! 


Throbbing delight in every vein, 
Pulses that thrill and beat! 
For ecstacy I could have fallen 
And worshipped at her feet ; 
I darted on, I cleared the trees, 
The spell that instant broke— 
It was the gipsy of the wood, 
I knew her scarlet cloak! 


* The eyes deceive, the heart is true,’ 
A mocking demon cried, - 

As from her knees the crone arose 
And hobbled to my side. 

*Go! go!’ I shrieked in agony, 
* Your face I dare not see— 

Your face, or any other face, 
Were worse than death to me!’ 


* My face or any other face?” 
Her words were hard to speak ; 

* And yet—or else the stars deceive— 
There is a face you seek: 

A homely face, with brownish locks, 
With grey and shrewish eyes——’ 

* Whatever star you trust,’ I cried, 
‘It plays you false—it lies!’ 


I clasp’d my brow, my lips I bit, 
My heart was like a stone; 
A merry laugh rang through the wood, 
I turned upon the crone: 
‘ No other face’—her hood she dropped— 
‘No other face than mine!’ 
She threw the scarlet cloak away— 
It was my Valentine! 
Wittiam SAWYER. 
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MORE DOGS OF NOTE.* 


OR many people horrors have 
an irresistible charm, and the 
more horrible the horrors are the 
better they like them, especially if 
founded on a groundwork of fact. 
Amongst these, the sale and serving 
of human flesh in unsuspected forms 
has ever been a favourite topic with 
the lovers of the hideous and the 
terrible. From the time of the 
Arabian Nights to the present date, 
many a listening ear has been fasci- 
nated by accounts of how monsters 
in human shape (a race of criminals, 
it is believed, now quite extinct) be- 
guiled honest and healthy-appetited 
men into acts of unconscious canni- 
balism. It is a pleasure analogous 
to hearing the rain beat, and the 
tempest howl, while you are snugly 
ensconced in your chimney-corner. 
It is so utterly unlikely, so impos- 
sible, now, that you should be made, 
under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to commit true and real 
anthropophagy, that it merely gives 


you a pleasing shudder, a delightfal 
fright, when you hear of such things 


occurring in bygone times. They 
are legendary lore, you think, no 
more authentic than Bluebeard’s 
biography; their actors are ima- 
ginary beings, as unsupported by 
fact as Euro ogres or oriental 
ghouls. Such legendary tales have, 
nevertheless, been almost always 
taken from history. In such cases, 
to arrive at the historical fact, it 
suffices to strip it of the details 
su ded by popular credulity. 
hus, many a child has been 
frightened by nurses’ tales about 
butchers and pastrycooks selling 
human flesh in Paris. Those tales 
were doubtless greatly exaggerated ; 
nay, we might utterly refuse to 
credit them, if such facts were not 
attested by authentic documents. 
In parchment records, several cen- 
turies old, it is stated that a butcher 
at Tournus,a small town in Bur- 
gundy, publicly sold human flesh, 
passing it off for veal. Another 
memorable instance occurred in the 
year of grace 1260, when Louis IX.., 
* See the October Number, 1867, of 
* London Society,’ p. 297. 


commonly called Saint Louis, was 
king of France. 

At that time there dwelt at the 
corner of the Rue des Deux-Ermites, 
at the entrance of the Rue des 
Marmousets, a master barber, whose 
name was Olivier Galipaud. With 
the usual obsequiousness and gossip 
of his brethren, he handled the razor 
with unusual dexterity. His repv- 
tation, consequently, stood high, and 
his customers were well-to-do and 
numerous. 

Master Galipaud’s next-door 
neighbour was a pastrycook named 
Grimaldi, a native of Florence, who 
drove, in his way, as flourishing a 
business as his friend Galipaud. His 
shop was one of the best frequented 
in town. Certain little patties, made 
after a receipt of his own, were 
sought by epicures from every 
quarter. The patties, in fact, were 
prepared with considerable skill; 
they were better seasoned, and more 
delicately flavoured, than any to be 
had of other pastrycooks. He sold 
an enormous quantity every day. 
As a matter of course, he mades 
deal of money by them. 

One oye as it was 
gettin , & bellringer at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame named 
Lefévre, as he was passing down the 
Rue des Marmousets, had the un 
lucky idea of getting shaved. He 
stepped into Galipaud’s shop, ac- 
companied by a little spaniel called 
Carpillon. Ata sign from his master, 
the dog lay down in a corner of the 
shop near the door, while he himself 
went into the back shop, where the 
barber awaited him, napkin 2 
hand. 

A few minutes afterwards Car 
pillon suddenly heard a , im- 
mediately followed by a fall heavy 
sound, like that of a door shut firmly 
to. The dog pricked his ears, 
jum on his feet, and rushed into 
the back shop, barking loudly. He 
searched for his master, but 10 
master was to be found. The bell- 
ringer had disap . Something 
strange and horrible must have 0 
curred, for the dog could not le 
made to cease from howling. 
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paud, in @ rage, seized a thick stick, 
with the evident intention of knock- 
ing the dog on the head. Carpillon 
avoided the blow, and, becoming 
furious in turn, attacked the barber's 
legs, which he bit severely in several 
places. wreaking this partial 
vengeance, he retreated under a 
heavy piece of furniture, where he 
recommenced his cries and yells. 

While this was going on two of 
the bellringer’s friends entered the 
barber’s shop. Carpillon, recog- 
nising them at once, crept out of his 
retreat, ran towards them, and re- 
newed his plaintive lamentations. 

‘Why, it’s Carpillon !’ one of them 
exclaimed. ‘What is the matter, 
Carpillon? Where is your master ?’ 

These words redoubled the dog’s 
excitement. He rushed again upon 
the barber, and followed him to the 
further end of his back shop. The 
two men followed, thinking to calm 
him; but they stopped short, as if pet- 
rified, at beholding Galipaud hastily 
pick up a bloody nightcap. The bar- 
ber’s fearful pallor, his haggard eyes, 
his strange embarrassment, were a 
complete revelation for these two 
witnesses. They turned pale, and 
trembled with horror themselves. 
‘Lefévre has been murdered!’ they 
involuntarily exclaimed. 

The words struck Galipaud like a 
thunderbolt. He saw that he was 
lost, and tried to eseape. The bell- 
ringer’s friends barred the passage, 
shouting for help. In a few minutes 
the shop was crowded. The legal 
authorities soon arrived. They then 
set about searching the premises, 
which speedily resulted in a fright- 

discovery. 

Olivier Galipaud was a practised 
assassin, and Grimaldi, the pastry- 
cook, was his accomplice. 

In the barber’s back shop they 
found a trap-door, swinging on a 
hinge, and opening into the cellar be- 
neath. As soon as the wretch had 
cut a victim’s throat, he threw him 
down backwards upon the trap-door, 
and the body immediately disap- 
peared. At night, after the com- 
mission of every murder, Galipaud 
Went down into his cellar, and cut 
up the bedy into joints, exactly as a 
professional bute would. The 
head and the bones were put into a 
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sack, to be thrown into the Seine at 
the first opportunity. The flesh was 
sold to his gossip Grimaldi; and it 
was with this meat that the wretch 
made the famous patties which all 
Paris enjoyed with so keen a relish. 
A small door, excavated in the 
foundation of the building, esta- 
blished a communication between 
the adjoining cellars occupied by 
this couple of cannibal accomplices. 

The number of persons murdered 
by Galipaud could never be pre- 
cisely ascertained. When the officers 
of justice searched the’ cellar, they 
found, besides the Notre Dame bell- 
ringer’s corpse, two heads separated 
from their ies. They were still 
lying close to the butcher’s block on 
which the monster used to cut up 
human flesh. Probably he had not 
had time during the preceding night 
to go and throw them into the river. 
A few days after their arrest, these 
atrocious villains received the chas- 
tisement due to their crimes by be- 
ing burnt alive in the Place de 
Gréve. The house where such deeds 
had been committed was demolished. 
A large square stone marked the 
accursed spot; and on the stone was 
sculptured the likeness of the faith- 
ful dog, who had avenged his 
master by denouncing the criminals 
to justice. 

The dog of Montargis undoubtedly 
stands the very foremost on the list 
of canine accusers; but the story is 
too well known, too legendary, and 
too long, to allow of repetition here. 
My elder readers will remember the 
melodrama composed on this subject, 
and which, in their youth, made the 
tour of all the British provincial 
theatres. It first appeared in Paris, 
at the Ambigu Comique, with im- 
mense success; thence it travelled 
all over France, and was afterwards 
produced in London, Vienna, and 
other foreign capitals. 

The performance of the dog of 
Montargis in Germany furnishes an 
anecdote which is very curious and 
little known. Anactor, of the name 
of Kersten, was travelling about 
from town to town with the famous 
dog who had played im Paris the 

rt of The Dog. The court of Saxe- 

Weimar invited him to go there. At 
that time Goethe, the author of 
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‘ Faust,’ was minister and 
of the theatre at Weimar. He 
strenuously opposed the representa- 
tion of this illegitimate drama, 
founding his resistance on the regu- 
lation which forbade the production 
of animals on the Weimar stage. 
The court disregarded the poet’s 
opposition, and was resolved on 
having its own way. At which 
Goethe set off in a rage for Jena, 
whence he wrote to the Grand Duke 
that his beep er md had to choose 
between him, the, and the dog. 
The dog obtained the preference, 
and Goethe’s resignation was ac- 


cepted. 

Another Denunciating Dog, bear- 
ing the singular name of ‘ Bristol,’ is 
recorded in the judicial annals of 
the south of France. It dates from 
the year 1718. 

A Marseilles paper-merchant went 
to make purchases at Toulon. That 
done, he left Toulon to return to 
Marseilles. His wife and son, ap- 
prised of his departure, awaited his 
coming. For four long days they 
waited in vain, in a state of fearful 
and ever-increasing anxiety. On the 
morning of the fifth day, their dog, 
who had accompanied his master in 
his journey, arrived alone. The poor 
creature was in a pitiable state. 
Every sound of his voice, every move- 
ment he made, announced the deep- 
est grief. He licked his mistress’s 
hands, lay down at her feet, and 
began to howl. 

‘Misfortune has come to the 
house, she said. ‘A presentiment 
of evil chokes my breath. If your 
father should be dead! The Lord 
have pity on us!’ 

‘ If you wish, mother, I am ready 
to go in search of him.’ 

*Go, my boy; go by all means. 
Take Bristol with you. He will be 
sure to lead you to his master, alive 
or dead.’ 

Bristol, hearing what was said, 
rose to his feet and walked slowly 
towards the door. The young man 
saddled a horse, and set off at 
once upon his mission. He did not 
return until the following day. 
During the whole time of his ab- 
sence his mother had prayed and 
wept. 

‘You are alone,’ she said; ‘I 
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understand what that means. Your 
father is no more, and I am left a 
widow.’ 

He knelt by her side, and Bristol 
licked their hands while they wept 
together. 

* What information have you ob- 
tained ?’ she asked. 

‘ My father has been murdered in 
the forest of Cognion.’ 

For a whole month, the authori- 
ties on one hand, and the‘widow and 
her son on the other, made every 
effort to discover the murderer; 
but all in vain; they could not even 
find out any individual on whom 
they could fix a reasonable suspi- 
cion. Six months ela The at- 
tention of the officers of justice being 
directed to more recent crimes, they 
thought no more of the paper-mer- 
chant. But those he had left still 
mourned his loss. Bristol had lost 
all his gaiety. He spent whole 
hours sorrowfully stretched ona 
little straw in the court-yard of the 
house. 

One evening, while following his 
young master about the town, he 
entered with him into a café in 
which several strangers were assel- 
bled. The young man took his seat 
at a table beside a couple of a 
quaintances, and Bristol i 
thing better to do, beguil 
time by walking up and down the 
room. Suddenly after uttering s 
low growl, he furiously flew ats 
tall thin man who was amusing 
himself with a game of draughts. 

The man, in alarm, called out for 
help. ‘The guests rose from theit 
seats and crowded round him. They 
tried to keep the dog back; they 
beat him severely about the heal 
and loins; but all to no pure, 
It only redoubled Bristol’s fury. He 
paid no attention to the perso 
who maltreated him; all his mg 
was directed against the man wi 
was playing draughts. As soon # 
he was driven off, he attacked him 
again. He tore his clothes and bit 
his legs. 

‘ This is insufferable, abominable! 
shouted the bystanders, addressilg 
Bristol’s owner. ‘ Call off your dog, 
and take him out of the rogm.’ 

With some difficulty the yout 
man succeeded in making the & 
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raged animal loose his hold, and terrible scene there happened to be 

’ d find no other means of calm- a commercial gentleman who had 
4 i i by carrying him formerly been intimately acquainted 
café. But before with the paper-merchant. Pale and 








1 set a hundred steps, Bristol trembling with emotion, he ap- 
t left his master, returned to the café, seauined’ the young man, and in- 

and again attacked the tall thin quired in a whisper, ‘When your 
> stranger. Once more the young father took his unfortunate journey 


man was obliged to employ force to to Toulon, had he this dog with 
separate the dog from his enemy. him ? 
Amongst the witnesses of this * Yes,’ replied the paper -mer- 
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head chants son. ‘ Bristol even reached Police for a force sufficient to arrest 
rpm. our house before the disaster which the man.’ 

ry. He ruined us was known.’ In aquarter of an hour he came 
persons ing this secret conversation, back with a posse of men, who sur- 
is Tage Bristol, whom his master held in rounded and filled the public-house. 
an who The suspected individual was at 
oon 3 once arrested, and conducted forth- 
od hie : with to prison. On searching him, 
and bi ‘I may be mistaken,’ the other they found upon him the paper- 
i bontinued, ‘but it is just ible merchant's watch and several other 
inable! isman may be your father’s mur- trinkets which were identified as 
ress’ weer. Remain here while all these having been his property. The 
uur 40g, people are talking amongst them- possession of those articles was 
n. 


fives about what has ha ed; strong presumption of the prisoner's 
P ag will run to the Commniansive de guilt; but it was also proved that, 
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on the day of the murder, he had 
been met by a little girl as he came 
out of the forest of Cogniou. Other 
corroborative evidence turned up. 
He was found guilty, and con- 
demned to death. After strong and 
reiterated protestations of innocence, 
he avowed the crime to his confessor 
at the last moment, as he was 
mounting the very steps of the 
scaffold. 

At the present day, dogs are not 
a whit the less capable of indicating 
who is the culprit. A grocer at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, near Paris, M. 
T——, found out that he had been 
robbed for some time past without 
being able to discover the offender. 
As it was during the night that his 
shop was entered, he it guarded 

is dog, am intelligent animal 
who usually slept in his private 
apartments. 

One night (in February, 1867), 
being awakened by furious barking, 
he immediately rose, went down to 
the shop, found the street-door open, 
and searching in all directions, 
could find nobody. He therefore 
unchained his dog, who soon hit 
upon a scent, followed it into the 
street, and then, after stopping at a 
neighbouring house, came back to 
his master, gave a peculiar and sig- 
nificant growl, and then returned to 
track the same scent several times 
over. His whole behaviour seemed 
to indicate that the individual who 
had entered theshop had takem ne- 


nephew G——, who lodged i 
house, whom he presumed to be the 
author of the various thefts. 
Consequently, while acquainting 
the Commissaire de Police with the 
robbery, he at the same time com- 
municated his suspicions. G—— 
was sent for and interrogated. He 
denied all knowledge of the matter, 
and was highly indignant at the 
accusation. There 7 no proof 
whatever against him, he was on 
the point of being dismissed, when 
=" had the ingenious 
idea of — experiment which 
might help to diseover the 
tra He requested several per- 


sons to come into his office, and 
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them he placed the defen. 
He then caused th 
quvaniite 6g to enter. Ata 


grocer 
word, ‘ Cherche !’— 

The clever ari. went sevenl 
times round the cirele formed by 
t. Each time he 


sto fG 

sto in t of G— 

the ~ growl which gs 
uttered when he found the trace of 
the thief. 

‘You see,’ said the Commissain 
to G——, ‘ it is useless to deny it: 
the dog knows you again.’ 

Completely upset by this singular 
evidence, G-—— avowed that bk 
really was the guilty party, and ws 
left to be dealt with by the law. 

Poodle—for such was his name; 
and it is curious how fond foreigners 
are of giving English names to ther 
dogs—Poodle was a dog of note i 
every sense of the word. 

Frederick Schwartz, a merchai 
retired from business in Darmstait, 
occupied his leisure hours, whith 
were many, almost exclusively with 
music. His passion for the art x 
quired such an intensity that he r- 
quired every one about him to il 
in with his musical predilections by 
either vocal or instrumental co-op 
ration. There was not a mele 
of his household whe-eould not tai 
a part in the family comeert. Eva 
the maid of all work, im caw ¢ 
need, could make out one of Sehr 
bert’s melodies or an opera cavatis 
Poodle, the dog, was the only 
— to render any musical ass 


a worthy Herr Sefrwartz felt te 
utter impossibility of making Pooik 
afford any practical aid, he dete 
mined to train him to fill the oli 
of critic in his own harmonies 


a note out of tune p 

voice or an instrument; every! tim 

that a musical fault was 

by any member of the famil 

such faults were commi 

y—the rod was ap 

‘oodle’s back, and he na 

began to bark and howl. He # 

exactly in the position of the wi 

ping boy, who pursued his 
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with the royal prince. Whenever 
the prince i@ a@ grammatical 
blunder, the whipping boy had to 
smart for it. 

Before long, simple threats were 
substituted for smitings of his 
(Poodle’s) back; afterwards a look 
sufficed to set the creature barking ; 
and little by little Poodle familiar- 
ized himself with wrong notes and 
other musical atrocities, until at last 
a mistake could not be committed 
without his rebuking it either by a 
bark or a growl. He thus became, 
as far as music was concerned, the 
most impartial judge, the most con- 
scientious critic in the whole grand 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Unfortunately, his appreciation 
of musical art was completely and 
solely negative. He bestowed no 
praise, but only blame. Sing with 
expression, perform with talent, the 
dog would remain impassive and 
cold; but at the slightest incor- 
rectness of intonation he ground 
his teeth, lashed his tail, growled, 
yelped, and barked aloud. So long 
as he flourished—and he may flou- 
tish still—not a concert or an opera 
was rehearsed in Darmstadt without 
inviting Herr Frederick Schwartz 
and his dog—but more especially 
the dog. If the prima donna made 
the slightest slip, the dog looked at 
his master with an air of disap- 
probation. If the hautboys came in 
too late, Poodle pricked up his 
ears; if the clarionet hurried the 
movement, Poodle fidgeted on his 
bench ; if the kettle-drummer broke 
the time, Poodle uttered audible 
murmurs. In fact, no piece was 
considered properly executed unless 
the canine connoisseur remained 
= on his seat. 

or must it be supposed that 
Poodle’s instinct aor limited to 
forming a judgment of the execu- 
tion only. His intelligence, trained 
by hearing classical works, seemed 
to have penetrated some of the 
secrets of composition. An abrupt 
modulation, a false resolution, would 
petave symptoms of doubt on 

‘codle’s muzzle; consecutive fifths 


made him shudder, and a halting 

melody set his teeth on edge. Some- 

times Herr Schwartz and his inti- 

mate friends, in the privacy of a 
VOL, XI.—NO, LXXIV. 
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snug litile quartett party, would 
amuse themselves by producing 
discordant sounds, for the sake of 
tormenting the sensitive animal. On 
such occasions Poodle lost all self- 
command ; his hair stood on end, 
his eyes became bloodshot, and 
frightful howlings answered to the 
discord produced by the fiddles of 
the mystificators. Moreover, they 
were obliged to keep within certain 
bounds. Poodle possessed only a 
limited stock of forbearance. If the 
cacophony was too intense or too 
prolonged, Poodle, carrying out his 
sense of duty, upset everything. 
Music-stands, music-stools, and in- 
struments, were strewed in conft- 
sion about the room. 

Finally, negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the engagement of Poodle 
—or, if he be superannuated and 
retired on half-pay, of one of his 
descendants—to attend the musical 
entertainments to be given in 
London during the current winter. 
We shall see to how many the four- 
footed critic will listen with placid 
and undisturbed attention. 

Begging dogs are far from rare; 
we find them at every fair and every 
market; but they are beggars of low 
degree, and if not poor (probably 
often the contrary), at least profess- 
ing poverty. Genteel beggar dogs 
being more uncommon, we produce 
a good specimen of the class. 

Sandolet, Chevalier de Saint- 
Louis, after serving for nearly forty 
years under the greatest captains of 
the age of Louis XIV., found him- 
self forced to hang up his sword 
upon a nail, ‘Forced’ unfortu- 
nately was the word; for he had 
grown old and feeble, without reck- 
oning a score of wounds, the least 
of which, now, would procure his 
admission to the Invalides. One of 
his contemporaries has sketched his 
portrait : ‘ His wrinkled face is that 
of a mummified frog. He lost his 
nose at the battle of Fleurus; his 
right eye at the passage of the 
Rhine ; an arm on the field of Stein- 
kerque; the left thigh at Malpla- 
quet; and his lower jaw, carried 
away by a ball at the siege of Va- 
lenciennes, has been replaced, more 
or less efficiently, by an artificial 
substitute.’ 

N 
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It would be difficult to find a 
chevalier of any order more com- 
pletely dilapidated, and at the same 
time continuing to exist. It appears 
that, in spite of his defective jaw, 
Sandolet an excellent appetite. 
Unfortunately, he had only a franc 
and a half, or fifteen pence, per day, 
to supply his wants. That moderate 
income was insufficient; and it 
often happened that he had neither 
roast meat in the cupboard, nor 
bread on the shelf, nor a sou in 
his purse to keep the devil out of it. 

evertheless, Sandolet had a dog 
who answered to the name of Capu- 
cin. History not having recorded 
why this name was given him in 
preference to any other, we are 
obliged to do as history has done. 
Weary of fasting and of waiting for 
the larks to fall into his mouth 
ready roasted, Sandolet came to the 
logical conclusion that, since he had 
a dog, which dog helped him to con- 
sume his revenue, it was only fair 
that the said dog, for his part, should 
render some service in return. To 
the dog’s collar he therefore fastened 
a leather purse, into which when he 
put a letter, Capucin carried it to 
its address. It was a petition for 
pecuniary assistance from some 
generous person of the old soldier’s 
acquaintance. 

When the cupboard was bare, 
Sandolet opened the door, and call- 
ing the dog, said to him, ‘Come, 
Capucin, you see the hutch is empty. 
You must set to work, mon ami, and 
try what you can do.’ 

At which Capucin mournfully 
bowed his head, shook his ears, 
tucked his tail between his legs, and 
began to bark—a pantomime which, 
interpreted, said, ‘I understand. 
Master is hungry, and so is his dog.’ 

The letter deposited in its recep- 
tacle, Sandolet said, ‘Go to such or 
such a place.’ The docile messen- 
ger obeyed, and presented himself 
to the indicated with a hum- 
ble and submissive air. He then 
raised his head to show the letter. 
Often, while waiting for the answer, 
Capucin, to beguile the time, found 
his way to the kitchen, where they 
rarely refused him a morsel of meat. 
When at last he got the answer, 
always inclosing a piece of money, 


he returned to his master as fast as 
his legs could carry him, and would 
contrive to make ten or twelve such 
visits in the course of a morning. 
The collection ended, the master 
and the dog embraced each other, 

Sandolet then made a grand dis. 
play upon the table of six, twelve, 
and twenty-four-sou pieces, and 
sometimes even of three and six- 
franc crowns—all of which now are 
obsolete—Ceapucin looking on with 
an approving air. The veteran, 
slapping his wooden leg with his 
only hand, would exclaim, ‘ Bravo, 
Capucin! bravo, my dog! You have 
brought me Balm Gilead this 
morning.’ 

The rack was stored and the 
manger filled with provisions for 
several days to come. 

But dogs will cater for friends of 
their own species as well as for 
human protégés. 

A butcher and grazier, name 
Drouhin, residing at Semur, is th 
owner of a capital setter cailed 
Blaireau, i.¢., badger.  Blaireas, 
very handsome and thorough-bred, 
would make a first-rate sporting 
dog; but his master prefers to a- 
trust him with the custody of beasts 
which he turns out to grass an 
afterwards sells in the environs 
Paris. At a sign from his maste 
he sets off alone for the pastor 
where the bullocks are grazing. 
arriving, he first runs quite rou 
the meadow, then stops, looks # 
the cattle, and seems to count then 
That done, he lies down at sum 
distance from them, but always 2 
such a way as to keep them insight 
At dusk, Blairean quits the 
and leisurely trots home again. 

One day he found along the mad 
another dog, of about his own 8% 
who lay behind a bush utterm 
plaintive cries. Whether throug! 
curiosity or a more benevolent me 
tive, Blaireau halted and ¢ 
the stranger, whom he found qu 
worn out and frightfully thin, and 
who had, moreover, a large 
in his thigh, which appeared to bet 
been made by the blade of a seyt# 
The wound had ceased to bleed, 
it was covered with clotted bl! 
and caked over with dirt and 
It had been inflicted three or 
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days ago, and, according to all ap- 
pearance, the poor creature during 
that time had taken no nourishment 
whatever. He evidently suffered 
quite as much from fatigue and ex- 
haustion as from the effects of the 
wound. 

On seeing another dog approach 
him, the invalid appeared to take 
courage and revive. He probably 
had dragged himself to that spot in 
order to die behind the thicket; and 







work to lick it. The operation 
finished, he tried to lead his friend 
away. The poor creature could just 
manage to stand, but walking was 
quite out of the question. After 
trying to set a step or two he fell 
back on the grass with a stifled 
groan. What was to be done now? 


reau seemed to reflect for a mo- 
ment, and then set off for the town 
48 hard as he could go. 
His first care on reaching his 
master’s house was to visit the spot 
Where the remains left after meals 


now, when he believed himself com- 
frame f abandoned, there arrived a 

iend, perhaps asaviour! He fixed 
on Blaireau a supplicating look, and 
then, with a groan, presented his 
wounded limb, as much as to say, 
‘ Only see what a pitiable state I am 
in. Try what you can do to help 
me, there’s a good fellow.’ 

Blaireau in his way responded to 
the appeal. He first smelt at the 
patient's wound, and then set to 


were set apart for his use. That 
day there happened to be nothing, 
which was not enough, and Blaireau 
was not the dog to be satisfied with 
that. He therefore boldly entered 
the shop where the butcher and his 
man were cutting up the meat for 
to-morrow’s sale. 

He had formed his plan; to carry 
it out he began by treating his mas- 
ter to an extra allowance of extra- 
fond caresses; and as soon as he 
judged the moment propitious, he 
placed his two fore-feet upon the 

N2 
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stall, selected a piece of meat, and 
took ion of it. 

‘ Blaireau, sir! you rascally fel- 
low!’ said the butcher. ‘ Will you 
please to leave that meat alone?’ 

The dog, instead of running away 
like an ordinary thief, humbly ap- 
proached his master, wagging his 
tail, and still holding the meat in 
his mouth, seemed to be asking his 
permission to keep it. 

‘ You are not squeamish, ma foi!’ 
said the butcher, laughing, ‘ to take 
a slice of beefsteak that weighs five 
or six pounds.’ 

The dog kept looking at his mas- 
ter, but without loosing his hold of 
the meat. The butcher then took 
it out of his mouth, and returned it 
to its place upon the stall. Blaireau 
gave a look of despair and turned 
to the door with a melancholy howl. 

‘There is something strange in 
this, said the butcher to himself. 
‘It is the first time he has ever 
touched a scrap of meat in the shop. 
He must have a reason for doing it: 
I should like to find out.’ He re- 
called the dog and gave him the 
meat in question. 

Blaireau _— round the shop 
for joy, and then bolted headlong 
into the street. The butcher fol- 
lowed him with his eyes until he 
disap in a narrow lane that 
led out of the town. Blaireau, like 
the good Samaritan, was soon at the 
wounded wayfarer’s side, inviting 
him to partake of the supply, to 
which the other did not require 
much pressing. He ate, or rather 
devoured, three-quarters of the beef, 
although underdone, after which 
Blaireau finished what was left. 
The two dogs spent the night to- 
gether, sleeping side by side. 

Early the next morning Blairean 
returned to the house, accompanied 
by a dog that limped on three legs, 
and whom he invited to take pos- 
session of his kennel. He then col- 
lected bones and scraps in the shop, 
after which the friends enjoyed their 
breakfast together, one lying inside 
the kennel, the other without. Ne- 
vertheless, Blaireau’s care of his 
patient did not make him neglect 
his duty; he watched the beasts in 
the pasture as usual, only he re- 
turned three or four times in the 
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course of the day to make sure that 
the invalid wanted for nothing, and 
that he was not turned out of his 
resting -place. 

In a week the patient was nearly 
cured. Itis right to mention that 
the good-natured butcher hastened 
his recovery by washing the wound. 
The first visit the companions paid 
to the ture was a scene of irre 
pressible frolic and gambol: Blairean 
was the happiest dog in the world. 

The rest of the story is very soon 
told. One dog could not live with- 
out the other, and the butcher did 
not care to separate them. Ob 
serving that they had abandoned 
the kennel because there was not 
room enough for them both to sleep 
in it, he had a larger one made for 
their accommodation ; and it was in 
this that M. Drouhin showed M. 
Richebourg the canine inseparables 
sleeping side by side. 

Our last anecdote is only a twelve- 
monthold. Monsieur De S——and 
Monsieur P——, country gentlemen 
residing in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux, are great sportsmen and 
great friends. The t has two 
dogs, the latter only one; and w 
dogs soon fall into their masters’ 
ways, they also are intimate a- 
quaintances and passionately ai- 
dicted to the chase. 

One day they came to the under 
standing that they would have s 
little hunt all to themselves, for 
their own particular pleasure and 
profit. They started a wild rabbit, 
which ran to burrow, as the most 
prudential move it could make 
One of M. De S——’s dogs followed 
it so far that he could not get out 
again. There he remained, stuck i2 
the hole, unable to move either 
backwards or forwards. ; 

After scratching in vain to get him 
out, his two companions returned 
home overwhelmed with grief. They 
were depressed in spirits, dead beat 
with fatigue; perhaps also their col- 
sciences pricked them a little. Ther 
masters remarked their wretchel 
plight, but had no means of a& 
counting for it. ; 

The next day the two dogs dis 
appeared afresh. At night csc 
returned to his respective domucii 
worn out, with bleeding feet, the? 
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coats covered with earth and sand, 
and completely off their appetite. 
The same thing continued day after 
day. M. De S——, uneasy at the 
absence of his first dog, and sur- 
prised at the strange proceedings 
of the second, mentioned the matter 
to his neighbour, P——, who then 
told him that his own dog had been 
doing exactly the same. 

Early next morning M. De S—— 
was awoke by several dogs moaning 
and scratching at his door. On 
going downstairs to ascertain the 


cause, he was astonished to behold 
the missing dog escorted home by 
his two companions, but weak, ema- 
ciated, and reduced almost to a 
skeleton. Suspecting what might 
have happened, he caused search to 
be made, and soon discovered the 
rabbits’ burrow, in which the r 
creature had been imprisoned for 
six whole days. The narrow mouth 
of the burrow had been transformed 
into an open cave, evidently owing 
to the intelligent labours of the two 
dogs that remained at liberty. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
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HE wind is shrill on the hills, and the culver 
Wheels up and down with a windy gleam; 
The birch has unloosen’d her locks of silver, 
And shaken them down on the pools of the stream ;— 
Yet here I linger in London city, 
Thinking of meadows where I was born— 
And over the tiles, with her haunting pity, 
Glimmers the Moon, with her dripping horn. 


O Moon, pale syren, with wild eyes drinking 
The light of the sun as he sweepeth by, 

I am looking straight in those eyes, and thinking 
Of one who has loved you longer tban I ; 

I am asking my heart if you pity or cherish 
The souls that you witch with a harvest call— 


If the dream must die when the Dreamer perish— 
If it be idle to dream at all. 


The waves of the city roll hither and thither, 
The tumult deepens, the days go by, 
The dead men vanish—we know not whither, 
The live men anguish—we know-not why ; 
The cry of the stricken is smothered never, 
The shadow passes from street to street ; 
And—overhead, for ever and ever, . 
Goes the still white gleam of thy constant feet. 


The hard men struggle, the students ponder, 
The world rolls round on its westward way ; 
The gleam of thy beautiful night up yonder 
Is pale on the dreamer’s cheek all day ; 








Thrown ! 


The old earth’s voice is a sound of weeping, 
All round her shores the waters cry ; 

There is no calm and there is no sleeping, 
But thy still white presence goes nightly by. 


Another summer, new hopes departed, 
Yet here we are lingering, you and I, 
I on the earth, with my hope proud-hearted, 
You, through the silence of stars, in the sky ! 
You are there! I am here! and the reaping and sowing 
Of the year of harvest is over and done, 
And the hoary snow-drift will soon be blowing 
Under the wheels of the whirling sun. 


White tower and turret lie silver’d under, 
When eyes are closed and the lips are dumb, 
In the nightly pause of the human wonder, 
From dusky portals, I see thee come ; 
And whoso wakes, and beholds thee yonder, 
Is witch'd by thee till his days shall cease ; 
For over his eyes, wheresover he wander, 
Dwelleth the vision of God’s white peace ! 
ROBERT BUCHANAN 


THROWN! 


‘ ID EMEMBER as soon as you wake, 
If the season you would not be scorning, 
You must for your Valentine take 
The first whom you see in the morning.’ 


Amelia to Bella with mirth 

Thus whispered, when bedward proceeding, 
(The tale of ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth’ 

I think she had lately been reading). 


Now Dawdle (’twas truly absurd) 
Had to Bella been mighty attentive, 
And when this low whisper he heard 
He was seized with a fancy inventive. 


His billiards that night he declined 
And his tumbler of brandy and soda, 

(His third glass at other times, mind, 
He scarcely considered a coda). ' 


He would not stop up for a weed 

(Though Jack at such shirking grew surly) ; 
He declared he was sorry indeed, 

But ‘ he had to be getting up early!’ 


* * . . 


Next morning our Dawdle arose 

While the dawn was still glimmering dimly ; 
Slipt shivering into his clothes, 

And twirled his moustache very trimly, 
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To meet the dear girl he adored, 
Stole downstairs, unfortunate spooner! 
And found himself thoroughly floored, 
For she’d risen an hour or two sooner. 


She was out, looking after the flow’rs, 
The greenhouse with beauty adorning, 
And said she’d been up for some hours, 
When he found her, and wished her ‘ good morning.’ 


Quoth he, ‘ Whom the first you behold 
Is the Valentine fate would allot you— 
That I am that man I make bold 
To hope "—But she answered, ‘ "T'was not you! 


‘I peeped from my window at dawn, 
Of the weather to be a beholder, 

And saw cousin Frank on the lawn 
Going out, double-barrel on shoulder.’ 


* Well, Frank’s be that luck’ answered he; 
*T’d ask for a title that’s dearer— 

My wife, sweetest Bella, to be 
I pray you—I cannot be clearer !’ 


*Too late, Mr. Dawdle! For here 
Is Frank, too, the earlier comer— 
—let me see—for a year, 
ere going to be married in summer!’ 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


HY*° olim meminisse juvabit! I 
should think so. Who can 
forget the scene, be he spectator or 
actor? and to whom, remembering 
it, will not the remembrance bring 
? I am speaking, ladies 

and gentlemen, of the Westminster 
Play, the dramatic performance of 
high classical flavour, to which come 
the ¢lite of a select portion of 
Society, to see rather than 

to be seen. To see what, pray? 
Just this, madam ; a play of Terence, 
orof Plautus, it may Ie, acted by 
the Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter’s 


‘Terence! an Irish author, I sup- 
Errag a Fenian? I never 
of him.’ 


* Possibly not, madam. Dr. John- 

802 once observed, in answer to a 

observation, that what his 

fila very longa “a nwa know would 
& very i ‘ 

‘And Dr. Johnson was extremely 

rade when he said so, as you are 


now, sir, for repeating his silly 


speech. Who is this Terence? 

* He was the very obedient hum- 
ble servant of his master, as I am of 
you, madam. He was a Roman 
slave, madam.’ 

‘But if he wrote plays that are 
worth being acted now, he must 
have had brains.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly, madam.’ 

‘ Then I should not advise you to 
compare yourself with him. What 
sort of plays did he write?” 

‘It would be presumptuous in 
me, after what you have said, madam, 
to attempt a description ; but I may 
mention that he wrote, amongst 
other plays, one called the “ Adelphi,” 
after which Mr. Webster's pretty 
theatre is not named, and another 
called the “ Self-tormentor,” or, as 
that title was found too long for the 
fastidious Romans, the “ Heauton- 
timerumenos.”’ 

‘Ido not believe that even you 
would be so foolish as to call a play, 
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if you could write one, by such a 
ridiculous title, and therefore I can- 
not suppose this slave with brains 
would. But in what language did 
he write ?’ 

‘In Latin, madam.’ 

* And these boys at Westminster 
act the man’s plays in Latin? 
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understand French, because they 
had once been with an English go- 
verness who had learned the lan- 
guage at a Brighton boarding school, 
and were therefore thought to enjoy 
the beauties of the play. Of course 
no woman would care to go to a 
Latin play, because she would con- 
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‘They do so; and marvellously 
well they do it.’ 

‘I can imagine nothing more me- 
lancholy and mage as bad as 
Racine’s tragedies, which they used 
to play in the little theatre at Her 
Majesty’s before it was burnt down, 
where everybody was supposed to 
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fess frankly she did not understand 
it; and I am persuaded not one 
in ten of the men who go is able 
to understand what he hears, for 
all he may laugh, and clap when 
others do, and look wise, and think 
he is enjoying the thing vastly. 
Talk of the Adelphi, I am sure a2 
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Adelphi farce must be much more 
entertaining.’ 

‘It is entirely a matter of opinion, 
madam; but since I know you only 
slander yourself by appearing to be 
ignorant of the Roman slave’s writ- 
ings, I have made so bold as to 
assume you would like to see one of 
his plays acted, and I have therefore 

rocured you a ticket, of which I 

g your acceptance.’ 

> * *. * 

We went, this lady and I, to the 
Westminster Play, and saw the 
‘Adelphi’ of Terence. Disputatious 
at first at the prospect of separation 
which presented itself when we en- 
tered the hall, she went to the 
benches set apart for the accommo- 
dation of ladies, and thence looked 
upon the play, and upon those who 
came to see it, with eyes that took 
in all that passed, and with a critical 
observation to which I am only too 
glad here and elsewhere to acknow- 
ledge my obligations. We compared 
notes after the play was over, and 
we thought, in our vanity, that 
London Society, which interests it- 
self greatly in the Westminster 
- = pee like to see what was on 


It is Thursday night, the grand 
night for the players, the night on 
which grandees come, and on which 
the epilogue is spoken. Great is the 
excitement in the halls of St. Peter. 
Already the play has run two 
nights, and has been applauded to 
the echo by crowded houses. But 
the performances have only served 
to accustom the actors to their parts, 
to make them feel less uneasy in 
their buskins and toge, to show 
them, by experience, where em- 
_ should be laid, and how the 

cult parts may best be enunci- 
ated. They have but braced up the 
tic nerves of the players to 
speaking point, they have been but 

80 many rehearsals in public. For 
the greatest of the visitors have not 
yet been, the most severe of the 
yearly critics have not yet criticized, 

epilogue, framed with care, 
med secretly, and with as 
much curiosity-tempting mystery as 

Surrounded the charm of wizard 
Merlin, has not yet been heard, save 
lm the hidden places where the 
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Scholars mutter their 


parts. : 

It isthe Thursday night perform- 
ance. The dormitory of the college 
is transmuted for the occasion. At 
one end are the stage and proscenium, 
and over all the rest of the s 
are the seats for the audience. ‘Tem- 
porary galleries, such as one has 
seen at Hyde Park reviews, lead 
from the dormitory to the theatre, 
and are covered over all their length 
with red cloth. Not otherwise is 
the arrangement in the theatre it- 
self, and the bright red of the seats 
and benches lends a warm tone to 
the place. Immediately in front 
of the stage, below the foot-lights, 
is a space reserved, and the three 
arm-chairs which stand abreast at 
the head of it are backed by some 
forty chairs of motley shape and 
size. On the right of them are 
raised benches, wherein ‘old boys’ 
do sit, and on the left are others, 
where the masters’ friends most do 
congregate. In the rear of all these 
is a conglomeration of benches, 
raised, the hinder ones a little 
higher than those in front of them, 
on which sit ‘ the general,’ who have 
received cards of admission. Here 
was my friend, ———, the artist, 
from whom fate had severed me, 
and who was sitting like a gentle- 
man in full evening dress, taking 
sketches, under difficulties, of wha 
he saw that was sketchworthy. He 
is one who is wont to make himself 
at home wherever he may be, and 
the difficulties I speak of he is apt 
to treat as Nelson did the recall 
signal at Copenhagen. He did so in 
this case, with what good fortune 
and success let a discerning public 
judge. 

Stretching far away into the dis- 
tance, behind my friend’s seat, are 
benches, and still benches, whereon 
sit ‘the gods.’ Olympus is there, 
crowded with juvenile deities,‘ who 
have driven the goddesses from 
the mount, and caused them to 
flutter down in lovely solitude to 
the nest in the valley of the theatre, 
where congregate the observed of 
all observers—till the play itself 
begins. Time and space would 
fail to tell at length how the great 
monarch asserts himself in the sa- 


Queen’s 
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cred mount; how, at his nod, the 
lesser deities clap their hands, and 
how, at his frown, they are still; 
how, at the shaking of his wand, 
Olympus resounds with cheers; how, 
at the lifting of his finger, no dog 
dare bark. 

There is a mystery in the colour 
of the wax on your ticket. Accord- 
ing to the colour, so is your place: 
with one you are bidden to sit in 
high places; with another you are 
suspended between heaven—that is, 
Olympus—and the terre pleine ; with 
a third you are relegated to what 
represent the stage boxes; with a 
fourth you are admitted to where a 
greater than Jove himself is to have 
his habitation for the evening. ° 

In a snug billet in one of the 
coulisses I take my seat. The guests 
arrive in quick succession ; and now 
and again, as some notable oneenters, 
rumbles of applause proceed greet- 
ingly from the dwellers on high 
Olympus. ‘That is the Bishop of 
Weissnicht, an old Westminster,’ 
says a friend, as a portly gentleman, 
with clerically-cut clothes, buckled 
shoes of the kind kept under glass 
cases in the more fashionable boot- 
makers’ shops, and with an oddly- 
built hat, enters, and takes his 


place. 

‘ Professor Wit, the great Social 
Science man, who comes all ignorant 
of the epilogue,’ said my friend 
again, with a smile, the meaning of 
which I, also being ignorant of the 
epilogue, did not then understand. 

he professor was not cheered, but 
he looked around him benignantly, 
his beaming face radiant with the 
kindness he felt towards his alma 
mater, whom he had come to visit. 
He, too, was an ‘old Westminster.’ 

Old Westminster! How much do 
the words import! Would you 
know who old Westminsters are? 
look around. See their names, with 
their date in the history of the 
school, deeply cut in the stonework 
of the walls above. There all along, 
and from the level of the gaslights 
to the architravesof the roof, is a 
long muster-roll of those who have 
done worthily at St. Peter’s, and 
elsewhere, some of them. Behold 
names which the Russians learned 
to know in the Crimea; names of 
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men whom the learned delight to 
honour; names of the famous ip 
science, art, and literature; name 
of men of renown in church an 
state. Some names which might be 
there also one does not see. On 
name, if ever it was engraved op 
the walls, must long ago have been 
effaced —that of Jeffreys of the 
Bloody Assize, ‘the wicked Chan. 
cellor’ of James II. He was of 
Westminster what time the nr 
nowned Dr. Busby taught and 
flogged there. Busby, the su 
cessor — not the immediate su- 
cessor, I think—of poor Dr. Osbal- 
distone, who having been sentence 
for some slight offence to crud 
punishment by the Star Chamber, 
when Archbishop Laud sat at the 
board, saved himself by flight, and 
left a witty note in his study to the 
effect that he had ‘gone beyond 
Canterbury.’ He was sentenced to 
be pilloried before the whole school. 
Oh, ye gods and little fishes! Fancy 
such an order coming down from 
the Privy Council Office in White 
hall, with the name of Dr. Scott in 
it, that respected and beloved chief 
on whose words modern Westmit- 
sters hang, and whosits there befor 
us in cassock and gown, with bac 
and shoulders broad enough, though 
scarcely so for Star Chamber set- 
tences to be written on. Procul at 
profani! Get out, all the sort of ye, 
you who would think of doing sud 
a thing, and you who would thik 
of ordering it—or rather adeste inf- 
deles, and see what sort of reception 
you would meet with at Westmr 
ster hands. 

‘ For whom are those comfortable 
looking armchairs reserved in th 
front?’ I asked. 

‘Prince Arthur is coming, w 
the Dean, and one or two more; I 
is for them the chairs are kept.’ 

The prince, it might have be 
the fault of those with whom 
was dining, did not observe ti 
order of punctuality which his 2 
ther used to keep. He kept ® 
waiting for nearly forty minué 
But now he enters; the lady whi 
he is escorting is conducted to 
place among the goddesses, and 
princeps optime, as he hears 
called in the prologue, is led to # 
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central chair in front of the foot- 
lights, and takes his place, the band 
strikes up ‘God save the Queen,’ and 
the divinities on the mount, keeping 
excellent time with their hands, 
applaud the young gentleman to 

echo. He has heard the same 
thing before, and receives the ova- 
tion therefore becomingly; he is as 
though he heard it not, and he talks 
to him in the chair on the right 
hand, and to him in the chair on 
the left. 

‘Whose is the “clear-cut face,” 
swarthy, with intelligence stamped 
all across it, there, to the right of 
the prince ?’ 

‘Him with the crimson velvet 
collar, and the Order of the Bath 
round his neck ?” 

‘The same.’ 

‘That is the Dean. Stanley, prin- 
ceps inter principes.’ 

* And he on the left?’ 

‘You will know better when the 
orator alludes to him in the pro- 
logue. He is the Dean of the Arches, 
late Queen’s Advocate, the man of 
whom his brother, a competitor, but 
not a rival in the professional career, 
said, that he was “ omnis juris divini 
ac humani sciens.” Vir preclarissi- 
mus, a8 they say down here.’ 

‘To look at him I should have 
thought no less.’ 

_ ‘But now my oat proceeds, and 
listens to the herald of the’ stage, 
“who came in’ Terence ‘ plea.’ 

Forth from behind the green cur- 
tain steps a pale youth, clad in such 
weeds as Hamlet might have worn, 
barring the college gown and the 
bran new trencher cap, which are 
conspicuous features of his dress. 
He is the least bit nervous; a live 
prince is immediately before him, 
and a host of preclarissimi, to say 
nothing of criticizing, if not critical 
compeers, are before him. He bows 
thrice to the audience, and very low 
to Prince Arthur; and amid rounds 
of anticipatory applause, he takes 
his stand full in the glare of the foot- 
lights, and directly in front of the 
division in the curtain, and at the 
first lull in the enthusiasm of his 
Teeption enunciates the first line 
of the prologue. At the end of it 
he seems to realize more distinctly 
that he is committed to a speech, 


and he grows nervous accordingly ; 
but his question at the beginning 
of the third line, Quid non novatur 
hodie? brings the house down 
with great clapping of hands, and 
this and the prompter’s assist- 
ance enable the young man to re- 
sume. A little stagey perhaps, a 
little stiff, the effect probably of 
tradition, which is a great tyrant in 
these matters, but still effective, the 
prologue is delivered. The tribute 
of a tear is paid to those departed 
Westminsters whom sevd quotannis 
mors rapax carpit manu ; and praise 
is lavished on those yet living whose 
reputation is being bruited about 
the world by the trumpet of Fame. 
Notably is he who sits on the left of 
the prince commended in ul 
terms, and sincere as loud is the 
approbation of the audience when 
the orator, bowing low to the excel- 
lent judge, says, referring to the 
past and the present, ‘relatum jam 
gaudemus inter judices.’ Then 
Princeps optime comes in for a wel- 
come, and a little exhortation to 
follow-in the steps of his father, 
than whom ‘there will not easily be 
found a more admirable specimen of 
all the virtues ;’ and the orator con- 
cludes, amid a hurricane of applause, 
with a bid for patient hearing, and 
for indulgentia. 

The curtain rises upon a well- 
executed view of Athens, where the 
scene is laid, and Demea and Micio, 
the two brothers who give their 
name to the play, enter, and in a 
long conversation discuss the goings 
on of young ZZschinus, son to Demea, 
whom Micio hasadopted and brought 
up to fare sumptuously and extra- 
vagantly, to the great horror of De- 
mea, who is wealthy but mean, and 
too fond of money, as such, to see it 
spent wastefully, though it be not 
his own. It isalso a question about 
a lady with whom Aéschinus (whose 
conflicting emotions are rendered 
with much delicacy by E. Bray) 
has entangled his affections, to the 
disgust of Demea, for the old and 
ever new reason that the marriage 
is not suitable. 

Syrus, the slave of Micio (ad- 
mirably played by E. Giles), is a 
great character in the piece, takin 
the part of arranger-general of 
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his younger master’s love affairs, 
hoodwinker of old Demea, whom he 
fools to the top of his bent, and 
coin-extracter from everybody in his 
own behalf. Geta,aslave to Aischi- 
nus’ mistress, no less well played by 
F. A. O’Brien, shows forcibly in his 
only scene how he would like’ to 
destroy the whole of A®schinus’ 
family, and the way in which this 
was done brought down the whole 
house, gods and men. Ctesipho, 
Eschinus’ young brother, juvenum 
pulcherrimus, fearful for his brother, 
fearful for his own beloved mistress, 
fearful of his father’s anger, enlists 
Syrus in his service, and gets that 
worthy’s help ‘ for a consideration.’ 
Time fails to speak, except in terms 
of passing praise, of Hegio, the 
grave counsellor, and of Sannio; 
but of Sostrata and Canthara who 
would not stay to tell? 

Sostrata is the lady of the piece, 
Canthara is her maid. Pamphila, 
concerning whom old Demea is dis- 
gusted, is spoken of but does not 
appear. She doesn’t, but they do; 
and look at them, oh! ye goddesses 
from Olympus, saw ye ever such 
women? Sostrata is by no means 
bad; indeed, but for her gait, which 
causes an irresistible flutter of laugh- 
ter in the court of Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva, she might pass for what 
she professes to be, an Attic matron 
of a certain age. But for Canthara, 
do not hope, oh ye players, that she 
will be taken even for the servant- 
‘ maid of Athens.’ Stood ever woman 
so, disposed ever woman so of her 
hands? Impossible, utterly impos- 
sible; in the words of your own epi- 
logue, ‘ istud futile et absurdum, ridi- 
culumque puto” No; you should 
put your womankind through their 
paces before you bring them on the 
stage, and you should, above all, 
for indescribable reasons, drill them 
well at the manual. But the acting 
in other respects is good; and it is 
high praise to Sostrata to say that 
he (she) did his (her) part ‘like a 
regular old woman.’ 

But the plot, my dear sir? 

Is briefly contained in the well- 
known words, well known to every 
schoolboy, through his Latin gram- 
mar, if not through his Terence, suo 
sibi gladio hunc jugulo, Demea, up 


to a certain point, represents the 
cross, crabbed, miserly, and tyran- 
nical old man, resolved on bending 
all within his circle to his will, 
evincing great ignorance of the 
springs of human action, and be 
lieving that his parental duty lies in 
repressing the natural and youthful 
instincts of his children. Micio 
thwarts him patronizingly in every- 
thing, and encourages A®schinus in 
his love suit, giving utterance, how- 
ever, in the course of his speeches 
to much common sense and to some 
undoubted wisdom. Suddenly, to 
wards the end of the play, Demea, 
seeing how the land lies, determines 
to be revenged on his brother by 
taking the wind out of his sails, 
much in the same way that the 
leader of the Conservative party de- 
termined to do by the Liberals’ sails 
in the matter of the Reform Bill 
last session. He does so, changes 
his whole nature, outbids Micio in 
generosity so far that he even frees 
his slaves, and so manages to apply 
his brother’s maxims practically to 
their author as to make him plays 
very sorry figure indeed ; and-in this 
way, by adopting the use of Micio’s 
own weapons, he actually does ‘kill 
the man with his own sword ’—the 
biter is bitten. Aschinus is recon- 
ciled to his father, Ctesipho is made 
glad, and everybody, poor Micio 
perhaps excepted, lives happily ever 
after, and the curtain falls amid the 
well-earned plaudits of the entir 


one 

Ah! my poor dear ladies, it must 
be a gladsome release to you, though 
you are so amiable you will not sy 
so. Has it not been my duty, as wel 
as my pleasure, to watch you; and 
did I not see that, say up to the end 
of the second act, you tried all you 
could to look as if you enjoyed it? 
You smiled when the men laughed, 
looked serious when they did, and 
scanned with genuine interest 
dresses and the scenery. But whe 
you had seen all the dresses and 
had looked that never-varying scelé 
through and through, confirm mé 
in my statement that you began # 
find the play a bore, not to be & 
dured with equanimity but for sake 
of some son, or brother, or othe 
interesting relation among the & 
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tors? Did I not notice, upto the drew in again and found you as 
point above mentioned, a certain wise and no wiser than before? 
wistfulness, a certain desire in you, Yes, I agree perfectly with those of 
to understand what was being you who think it foolish to exclude 
spoken, the expression of a very from your company the only pos- 
natural wish to know the points of sible beings who could make the 
the piece provided for your enter- play agreeable by explaining it as it 
tainment? and did I not equally went on; andI think it altogether 
notice an expression of disappoint- unreasonable that you should be 
ment when your necks, stretched asked to applaud that which you 
out swan-like as if to catch an do not understand. But there are 
affatus of the spirit of thedrama, compensations, dear ladies, You 
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THE LADIES TRYING TO UNDERSTAND THE LATIN. 


have the ices and the Falernian, if pret intelligently and intelligibly 
We have the play and the enjoy- the good things in the play for the 
ment; and I am not quite sure benefit of the ladies’ bench. 
whether among those who are sup- But the curtain rises again, and 
ed to enjoy the drama there behold, all shorn of their Attic cos- 
might not be found some who would tume, the principal characters in 
be willing to change places with the ‘ Adelphi.’ No longer an Athe- 
you. They are barbariansof course, nian ‘buck,’ Aschinus appears in 
and therefore could not beexchanged his own proper character of an 
against any one of you, unless—and English gentleman, though long as- 
the suggestion is offered for what it sociation with the Terentian lan- 
8 worth—the condition were laid guage prevents his uttering him- 
upon them that they should inter- self in any but the Latin tongue; 
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and men still call him A¢schinus, 
though his dress would suggest 
to us the right-hand side of the list 
of dramatis persone as the place 
where his right name should be 
found. Syrus, habited as a country 
gentleman’s country butler, is dis- 
covered, as the theatrical phrase is, 
talking with Aschinus, and con- 
tulating him that now he sees 
im, through the favour of the gods 
and Syrus’s good counsel, ex omni 
parte beatum. He questions him, 
however, concerning ‘his careful 
brow and solicitous look,’ and 
gathering from him that he desires 
occupation which may lift him above 
mere considerations of earth, recom- 
mends him an aéronautic voyage, 
Glaisheré comes. To this Aschinus 
replies that terra firma pleases him 
better; whereupon Syrus, ready with 
suggestions, tells him that if terres- 
tria are his little game, he has but 
to turn ‘ promoter of any grand en- 
terprise, and make many partake in 
his work,’ urging that he has 
nothing to fear for himself, since 
‘ by limited liability (certo limite) all 
possibility of loss is shut out.’ 

This proposition proving unac- 
ceptable, Syrus asks him if he has 
not heard of ‘a certain meeting, a 
Social Congress, as they call it, which 
flourishes with great renown in the 
world” Professor Wit becomes 
greatly interested—and to this ques- 
tion A’schinus having answered by 
another, which brought the house 
down, ‘sed quem sili finem propo- 
nunt ? (but what is their drift and 
aim?) Syrus strongly recommends 
him to become an associate, because 
he will be famous in consequence, if 
all other means fail. (Professor 
Wit begins to see that he and his 
colleagues are being ridiculed, and 
he grows a little fidgetty accord- 


ingly.) ; 

Whilst they are talking Demea, 
dressed as an old-fashioned squire, 
comes in, and overhearing Syrus 
say that Micio is a great supporter 
of the Socialis Congressus, and has 
been made a vice-president for the 
year, determines, as in the play, to 
outflank him, and though speaking 
at first of the congress work as a 
‘ farrago’ of nonsense, ends by say- 
ing that he approves of it, and asks 


more about it, in order that he may 
the better ‘slay this man with his 
own sword.’ Syrus obeys, and re- 
cites what was debated at the last 
meeting of the congress— 


‘Much was said concerning meals —depu 

cloacis— 

Much of poor folk’s dwellings —and dysentery— 

About the known—and the unknown—ané al! 
the knowable— 

About the impossible—and the possible, good 

What thou should’st do—whether retire, « 
rise, early— 

How sneeze—run—stand—think—and eat’ 


Demea, bursting in with his notes 
of admiration, tells his son he ‘ will 
never do anything better,’ and offers 
forthwith to pay all the expenses, 
an offer which elicits the warm ai- 
miration of the dutiful Aschinu 
Syrus, striking while the iron is hot, 
runs on with his description, and 
says the new member will be at no 
loss for speech-matter, for he may 
discourse on— 

* Whether the garments now wom 
by lovely woman are better calcu- 
lated to cover or to disclose the 
body; whether the shoulders and 
breast reasonably complain that they 
are naked while a long robe hides 
the feet within its folds; in what 
= one a slow girl (tarda puella) 
differs from a fast one (veloi); 
whether this or that is more pleasing 
to Diana; whether the reverent 
due to a father can be considered 
safe when he is spoken of simply # 
governor ; whether the boy, scarcely 
out of his baby-clothes, can be 
comingly boast that he knows more 
than his seniors.’ 

‘These are important matter, 
and worthy of serious consider 
tion,’ says Demea. 

‘Most learned must he be wh 
can untie such knotty points. Alss! 
for my own crass and dull wit,’ a 
claims Aischinus. 

At this point Micio enters, dressed 
as an ‘old fogey,’ and is delighted 
hear from Syrus that his brother } 
a disciple. Demea, following lt 
bent to take the wind ont of lis 
brother’s sails, takes up the thresd 
of Syrus’s subject, and tells Hschi- 
nus that he ‘ may discuss the qué 
tion whether the contest betwee 
Eton and Harrow which yearly # 
fought at Lord’s (Lordi quod cde 
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bratur agro) injures or benefits the 
ingenuous throng,’ and the old man 
makes an untranslateable pun about 
the ‘laudis’ immensa cupido, Eschi- 
nus, fired by the spark from the pa- 
ternal energy, goes on: ‘Then you 
can talk of the strength of the re- 
spective sides, and of the dexterity 
of the members (he imitates the 
ures of cricket), eyes fixed, 
ready, and swift feet.’ Then, 
turning to Micio and pointing to 
Demea, he says: ‘ Behold the patron 
of athletes, of bats, and of balls,’ 
adding, if we may make so free with 
the Latin text—‘ the pater is coming 
out!’ 

Micio cannot believe it, and ques- 

tions if cricket-balls can by any 
means be considered in the light of 
the terrestrial globes. He goes on 
to deplore the inconveniences to 
which cricket gives rise: the shout- 
ing, the disorder, the party feelings, 
the ill-concealed distress . of the 
mothers and sisters of the van- 
quished, till Demea interrupts him 
with—‘ These things are not to be 
blamed rashly! They constitute the 
true social shy-ence, which teaches 
both to do and to suffer. Ah! 
perish the Muses, perish both Greek 
and Latin! Only let that aoble 
game of ball flourish!’ 
_ Then there are allusions, amus- 
ing enough and witty, to the recens 
dictum Chirurgi about the un- 
healthiness of violent exercise, which 
Demea indignantly scouts with— 
‘Istud futile et absurdum ridiculum 
que puto ;? and then reminding Micio 
of old days (in allusion to his part 
in the play), wherein he acted a boy’s 
part with boys, he boasts that now, 
8 in the play, he kills this man 
with his own sword :— 


‘But now the social strife of our Adelphi 
ceases | 

Let as now be merry on our festal, joyful day ! 

And you, if perchance you have secn some- 
thing good, 


Applaud, because the time has sped with 
lighteome foot ! 

But if we've made you sleepy, instead of 
amiling happy, 

Applaud no less, because you've licence to go 


One thing yet remains! Of social art a greater 
—- 
ore learned than all others, in his , is 
the cook | ae 
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Seck him; let all thoughts centre in that one 
man ! 

And you be as decided in the clapping of your 
hands.’ 


Who would not clap? who would 
not be joyous in the joy of such 
lads? Even the poor ladies, who 
have understood but little more of 
the epilogue than they did of the 
play (the men, you know, have seen 
a copy of the epilogue beforehand, 
hine illorum sapientia), catch the 
generous infection, and signify their 
favour with gentle plaudits. The 
Prince, and the Dean, and the Dean 
of Arches, and the Canons, and the 
Professors, and the old Westmin- 
sters, and the visitors all, cordially 
unite in the demonstrations which 
the gods inaugurate, in answer to 
the request of old Demea. 
Well-laden are the college trench- 
ers which are handed into Aischi- 
nus né Bray, the courteous captain 
of the school. Acceptable, evidently, 
are the words of satisfaction with 
which Prince Arthur takes his leave 
of the actors, and pleasant are the 
memories which all who went will 
cherish of the way in which Te- 
rence’s play of the ‘ Adelphi’ was 
played by the Queen’s. Scholars at 
Westminster in December 1867. 
Even my lady friend who, as shown 
at the beginning, professed such 
scorn for that pleasant play, con- 
fessed to having nen it tho- 
roughly; and it is her opinion that 
I ought in common fairness and out 
of gratitude for a really intellectual 
entertainment, give not only the 
dramatis persone, but an extract 
from the praise which the Jupiter 
(not he of the Westminster Olym- 
pus, but of Printing House Yard) 
Was so gracious as to bestow upon 
them. From this opinion there is 
no appeal. Why should there be? 
Here is the extract and the cast :— 
‘We believe it was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that 
the representation of the “ Adelphi” 
of Terence in 1867 need fear no 
comparison with those of the 
Imiest days of Westminster Play. 
Indeed, on the principle that “ there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it,” we say that these 
performances are just as good now 
as they ever were. On this occasion 
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nothing could have been better than 
the acting of Lefroy and Haden as 
Demea and Micio, of Bray as Aischi- 
nus, and of Giles asSyrus. In fact, 
a better Aschinus and Syrus we 
never saw. Nor were the minor 
characters less well filled. O’Brien 
as Geta, in his only scene, where he 
recounts the various ways in which 
he would like to destroy the whole 
family of @schinus, root and 
branch, was most excellent; and 
the joyous tenderness of Ctesipho, 
the boyish lover, who is divided 
hetween fear of his father findin; 

him out, love for his brother, an 

affection for his mistress, was very 
well rendered. On the whole, the 


Play was most even and admirably 
performed, and was greeted with 
prolonged applause. The following 
is the cast of the characters on the 
third night :— 
ADELPHI.—1867. 

- W.C. Lefroy. 

. F.S. Haden. 

- E. Bray. 

. G. W. M. Dasent 

. E. Giles. 

. J. Whitmore. 

. D. A. Williams. 


Persona Muta—Parmeno . H. Wace. 
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